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PREFACE. 


| | HE following eſſay was fin in- | 


tended by way of explanatory ſup- 


lement to a much larger work on 


,morality and human nature. But the 


trouble and expence of publication being 
certain, and the reception it might meet 
with uncertain, induced the author" to 
print this ſhorter treatiſe fin, purpofin 
to publiſh the other e 7 Fon 
the ſucceſs of the preſent diſſertation, he 
all have reaſon. to believe the former 


8 may merit any attention. However the 
olber work might ſuffer by being pub- 


liſhed withont this, the preſent eſſay will 
be little injured by appearing ſeparately 


.as it forms in 1tſelf a connected ſiſtem 


on the ſubjeft propoſed to be diſcuſſed. 
a 


The 


11 PREF ACE. 

- The authors, who ſeem, on the whole, 
10 have viewed mankind, as ſunk: in 
nearly the ſame corruption, , which the 
writer of theſe ſheets endeavours to de- 
momſtrate, are ſeldom quoted, as well 
becauſe ſome who have read his manu- 
feript work already mentioned com- 
plained of its being too much incum- i 
bered with citations and digreſſions, as 
becauſe the authors in gueſtion ſcarcely i 
lay . down any general principles, con- 
fining. themſelves commonly to detached 


fois expreſſwoe of the depravity. of || 


human nature.. They were therefore of i 


10 Mance whatever 40 the writer of || 


this efſay in his plan, which wwas 10 1 | 


eſtabliſh the actual baſeneſs of the heart 
of. man io e —_— its cauſes, and lay open i 

the melancholy conſequences that are to 
be apprehended, or which muſt neceſſa- 
raly reſult from ſo foul a ſource. 
Tf the late authors who appeare d ſen- 
Able of the profiigacy of human nature, 
we, ſo much lament and contend jor, 
have 


PREFACE ii 
have contented themſelves for the mat 


part with ſuppofing the matter of ſac 
<vithout taking any pains 10 prove or 
account for it, the modern moralifts, 


who oppoſe this opinion, argue, if their 
2. — eloquent irs in- 
genious, merit the name of arguments 
in * more vague and looſe manner. 
he ſubject is, however, of the ut- 
30. importance, and ought to be arf- 
cuſſed with reflection and impartiality. 
= For bgiides that there 1s fcarce any In- 
veligolion in which a man ſhould think 
W hmfelf more mnterefled than” in that of 
his own nature, faculties, and ten- 
dencies, a dipaſſionate inqui into 


theſe matters wwill moreover, it is 
thought, lead us to a fiill deeper ſenſ 72 of 
gratitude for the meff Small benefit of 

redemption, and be the ma . 
means of keeping” us in a conſtant ſtate 
of humble dependence on our omni- 
potent Maher. N 


=. a A 


„ PRE AC. E. 


For if it ſhall be proved that man 
fence his fall ig funk into ſuch un abyſs 
of iniquity, it apt . fo intirely in 
bis polluted ſelf as to be utterly inca- 
able of perfornung a fimgle perfe ly 
good action, though he were to live 
zen thouſand years, aud continue every 
day, during that long period, expa- 
ſiating till he became hoarſe on the 
beauty of virtue, truth of acting, 
rule of right, fitneſs of things, Sc. 
it will from thence ſpontaneouſly follccb, 
that arvefiing ourſelves of all confidence 
in any imaginary flrength or rectitude 
of our own, we are to rely ſolely on 
bim, through whoſe preventing grace 
Alone, Wwe can acquire force to àAccom- 
Ph 41 or even will any thing really 
200 
The reader has n right fo Ke ae an 


apalogy for the fimplicity, melegance, 
and of ten, ferhaps, mpropricty of file | 


in which the following thoughts are 
Aeltvered. LY 75 but of late the have 
been 


PREFACE. v 


Hen k. acquainted. with purity 
diftion . in E ugland. And, although 


2 ce the beginning of the preſent century 
(ut to mentron the very few well written 


compoſitions. of the laſt, ſuch. as thoſe 5 
ee Eren — Tilo 
nioft Engl! 55 publications of note have 
been unexceptionable in point of language, 
and that, even now, the productions of 
4 \W aRBURTON, Hume, Kaims, 
Johnſon, Dalrymple, Burke, Robert- 
ton, Phillips, Gerrard, Littleton, 
Hurd, Leland, Wharton. Goldſmith, 
and many more, are juſily no leſs ad. 
mired for the terfe, pointed, florid, 
and eloquent manner in which the writers 
oramarily convey their ſentiments than 
tey are often for the ſubtlety and ſolidity 
of the ſentiments themſehves, till, is 
not the advantage of a brilliant elocution 
deemed ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, but that 
works remarkably deſective in that par- 
ticular have  fomet! mes met with a very 
grod reception. For, not to ſpeak of 
a 3 Chan- 


vi PRE F ACE. 
Chancellor Bacon, Hobbes, and 
Harrington's wworkt, together with 
many other efleemed publications 19 
wards the beginning and middle of laſt 
century, which, notwithſianaing the 
multitude of "exceptions that ye againſt 
their fille, 8 8 — A 
as 4vell fnown how: plainly and heavily 
Mr. Locke, and how. faultily and 
coarſly, not to ſay vulgarly, Mr. Man- 
deville generally expreſſed Td 
though ſo near our own tune. 

Certainly, i defefts of this ſort are. 

over-looked in any writings, it is in 
works of ſcience or philoſophy they are- 
moyt ST to 1 % fach yak ö 
jecis the inguirer, commonly more fludious:. 
of things than words, ſeeks among the 
latter for theſe only that may convey his 
meaning with preciſion; little folicitous-- 
about their beauty or arrangement, pro- 
vided they afford no room for equivo- 
cation or miſconception. And indeed, 
even lh moſt ſerious and reaſonable 
re aders. 


PBR EF AC E. wu 
readers ſeem 10 require limie more, with 
reſpect to diction, in corꝶ of en- 
tation or in ſuch as treat of abſtruſe 
matters but tolerable propriety and clear- 
neſs : and of any confiderable failure in 
the lafl moſt "eſſential quality, I mean 
perſpicuity, we have not, it is preſumed, 
given them much cauſe to complain in 
the preſent performance. 

What was, however, juſi ſaid con- 
cerning the inferiority of this work in 
point of diftron to the productions of ſe- 
 veral of the author's cotemporaries, did 
not proceed from a vain expeCtation f 
being able by that or any other confeſſion 
70 * the vengeance of thoſe who 
ſhall read it. The novelty and unpo- 
pularity of the Wen ad and argu- 
ments diſperſed throughout the eſſay are, 
if the book be not thought altogether too 
contemptible for criticiſm, ſufficient 10 
expoſe the ꝛuriter to public reſentment, 
like the late Mandeville. Every En- 
g/ulhman, who ſhall attack him will 
. 4 imagine 
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imagine be ft vindiruting rbe caiſe Wl 


had not the author, by the: confidence 
with which he advanced. ⁊eibatever ap. 
peared to him founded on truth, and by 
the riſpetſul notions he every where 
projeſſes ia emertain of 2whatever relates 
to religion, done more than enough ty 
excite againſt him the wrath ** of a 
„ qvrcked and perverſe” generation,” 
another ſingle cireumflance wonld have, 
perhaps, produced that effect: and this 
circumſtance is, the preſent being if nit 
the author's firſt work at leaft his firſt 
publication. 
Ever one, not an utter ſtranger to the 
malignity 'of the world, is thoroughly 
ſenſible how animated ail ranks of men 
generally are againfi whoever dares, for 
the firſt time, abirude- Iymſelf upon their 
acquaintance, provided always the per- 
formance he offers the public be any way 
tolerable. For flrangely baſe as the 
following ſact will appear, it is never- 
theleſs 


as HAS & ms — . 


RRE FA OE. ix 
theleſi indubitably. true, that—at it chen 
a pork is beft executed, \that its author 19 
moſt deteſted. Some jew-woras or ſen- 
tences which may be weak, 1mproper, or 
liable to be preſented in a ridiculous light 
are then the only noticed, even fo as t9 
become a by-word, or: landing jeſt*; 
ond hundreds of pages, containing no- 
ie erceplionable, ſhall worth all their 
Poeſeclions, be paſſed over in filence. 
IL 2 performance be ill written and 
unconnected in the manner; common, 
finlen, and every' way deſpicable traſh in 
the matter, and then the perſon who 
Wn <::ote it ſhall be much leſs abuſed, 
Landered and hated; ſo irue and inge- 
nous 1s the author of the Rambler's 
obſervation, when he ſays: It is un- 


»The writer, has particularly in view the 
envious and pitiful ridicule, which news-paper 
critics have taken fo much pains for ſeveral] 
months paſt to faſten on a si E paſſage of 
Mel. Johnſon and Stevens's late edition of 
Soxukeſpeareg conſiſting of TEN LaRGE oftavo 


volumes. 
. &« poſſible 


PREFACE. 
poſſible to mingle in any converſation, 
without obſerving the difficulty, with 


 evhich'a new name mates its Way 


into the world. The firſt appear- 


ance of excellence unites multitudes 


againft it, uncußected oppoſition riſes 
upon every fide ; the celebrated and 
the obſcure join in the CONFEDE=- 
RACY.” et lag ge | 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER TRE FirsT. 


'TRODUCTION—Man not having the liv- 


ing faith, by which the Creator is loved 
with A love of preference, is neceſſarily 
wicked, and transfers all his affec- 
tion to himſelf. — — pager 


CHAPTER THE SEconD. 


Wot fn:dins the expected happineſs in him» 


ſelf, after he had withdrawn his love 


from his Maker, he hopes to attain to it 


by the aſſiſtance of the Creatures, and 
how. — — — — page 10 


CHAPTER TE Trizp. 


W:/appointed in the hopes he had formed of 


being made happy by the creatures, 
a which 


1 

(* 
which at no time be ran ever Hove but 
for his own ſake, he concei ves entt- 
mente of extreme, Wr 4 id atred 


yet! them 2 e * page 15 


 # 9 
92 
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Mer 1 * e rage 8 and 
enmity to all beings —owmg principally 


to his 1 259 of the felicir he expected 
NEA Page 24 


from them. — 


CHAPTER TRE Firrn. E * 


Had he power- he would ſoon deſtroy ever every 
creature he had any connettion with, 
through vexation atthe diſappointment, 

mentioned in the two laſt chapters. 


page 31 
CHAPTER TAE F 


His acquaintance, wife, children, and 
other near kindred would probably 1 
the firſt victims to his revenge. 
Another. reaſon why every man is an 


enemy to bis whole ſpecies —becauſe they 


are all his rivals mm the love of abſo- 
lute power. _— co wo 
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u CHAPTER rue 'SevenTr. 
F 2 . attempt 70 convey forme weak idea of the 
4 omni potent authority every man covets 
15 —why tt 15 fo eagerly de red—each i in- 
dividual in arch F it, in oppoſition to 
every otbe. therefore all enemies to 
2 g one another —4/l diſappointed of the 
4 | een my ambien. Page 54 
ed 
24| 3 CHAPTER THE Fowria, 
. ambitions, power only in, order to 
WF captivete the love of the reft of his 
5 3 thgſe, ꝛ 0e arrive at any 
„ /ittle authority, over their neighbours, 


are always moſt hated and unhappy— 
{ne 0b. — — page 63 
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CHAPTER TRE Ny NH- 


be abborrente men feel againſt theſe they 
perceive endeavorring to obtain power 
over them. heir immediate refitt- 
ance, on ſuch occaſiuns— Still they all 
inceflantly purſue thts the grand object 
of their defires el 3 Uartc: us me- 
ed. — — page 74 
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ry xiv 1 
CHAPTER THE Texts... | 
A brief. deſcription of ſome of the methods, 


 prattiſed by private perſons, to obtain 
the chief place in each other's efteen 
and Section, that is, in other words, 

to reign completely over one another, 

__ 

' CHAPTER THE : ELsvenTH. | F 

One of the greateſt ſacrifices men male, 
d nd the moſt noſt deceitful tratagenns they 
praffiſe, to acquire each others "Love, 
— out and reaſoned en. page 96 


CHAPTER Tue TwirsTu./ 


All the efforts men make to gain powell 
over each ather's hearts vain — Thej: 
even, who enjoy an exterior authority 
over people. cannot, by any method: 

- zwhatever, purchaſe their affection, 
though that was the end, for which 
they ſo vehemently coveted ſovereignty. 

page 105 

CHAPTER TuT TriTEENTH, 

The uſe, or rather the horrible abuſe, man 
would infallibly make of abſolute power, 
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L * Þ 
were it poſſible to enjoy it in the exten- 
ſive manner, he virtually ambitions. 
x. | Page 120 


= CHAPTER Txt FourTEENTH. 

ſovereign reigning eorth 1 he unbounded 
authority every man longs for, ſuppoſed 
therefore free from the apprehenſion of 
puniſhment for miſrule——Such a prince 
vould certa;nly laughter all his ſubjeds, 
, —Perhaps-. be; would not leave one. of 
them aliue, at the end of has fin year's 
ein.. = 06.29 


CHAPTER THE Frirreznth. 


fore arguments to prove all men flaves to 
one paſſton ar another Herefore ſu- 
premely wicked either actually or virtu- 
ally, that is, by the preparatian or diſ- 
| poſition of their hearts. — page I 38 
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CHAPTER Tur Win 


e leading principles in this work proved 
From ſcripture and the fathers. page 149 


CHAP. 


6 2 1 


HAP TER THE SEVENTEENTH, 


The futilities late writers mean when the 
tal of humanity—liberality--ſentr- 
ments politeneſs— ſenſibility- FIx᷑ 
feelings tears, &c.—/hewn to be no 
checks to a man's crimes, in oppoſition 
'to Mr. Sterne, and the authors of maſt 
-of the late comedies .and romances 
proved to be rather aggravations of them, 
from the greater corruption of people of 
quality, 20h value themſelves maſt upon 
the aforeſaid feelings —tears—raptures, 
&c.— — — — page 165 


CHAPTER ru ErGuTEENTH. 


"The good tendency f the doctrine delivered 
in this eſſay with. the pernicious effect. 
F the falſe and deceitful opinions of our 
adverſaries—An appeal to the very peo. 
ple theſe writers are daily flattering, 


againſt their poiſonous and unchril- 


tian adulation, — — page 181 
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HUMAN NATURE. 


CHAPTER Tus Fiasr; 


[TRODUCTION—Man not having the liv- 
ang faith, by which the Creator is loved, 
with a love of preference, is neceſſarily 
wicked, and transfers all his affec- 
tion to himſelf. 


R EAT diſputes have ariſen of 
late years, between writers on 
morality, concerning ſome of 
e leading principles, or moſt i mportant 
wluſions, of that ſtudy. - Theſe con- 
A teſta 


. 
teſts have been carried on with ſo much 
heat, and ſo little candor, that they are 
become a ſort of national, or religious 
quarrel. Nothing can well be advanced 
by Rorbefaucault, la Bruiere, Eſprit, and 
other French authors, which is not im- 
mediately contradicted by Mr. Hume, 
Lord Shafteſbury, Mr. Sterne, or ſome 
ether Britiſh apologiſt, for the corrupt 
heart of man. No propoſition is ſo long 
eſtabliſhed, or has been ſo ſolidly de- 
monſtrated in Italy and France, relative 
to the vaſt depravity of human nature, 
unmeliorated by ſanctifying grace, but 
in England we of late find it ſtigma- WW - 
tized with the names of /p/cen, mi/an- il © 
| 2 and fal ſbood. To hear theſe apo- ! 
gilts — there is neceſſarily no cor- 
hack or baſeneſs whatever, in the ge- 
neral conduct of men, even when not 
fuppoſed partakers of the purifying 
grace, merited for us by our Redeemer. 
From which tenet it will follow, that 
the Mediator died gratis : that we have 
no abſolute need to ſupplicate him, to 
deliver us from all evi (from /in princi- 
Pally, by far the greateſt) ſince, not- 
withſtanding eur forefather's tranſ gre 
| on, 


| he 
. 
of itſelf incapable: of nels : t, 
21 little or no occaſion for his 
omnipotent hand to lead us to virtue, 
as it is poſſible for us to arrive at it 
without him. | | 
Theſe ſhocking concluſions, which 
immediately follow from the worſe than 
Pelagian doctrine we oppoſe, are quali- 
fied by thoſe who ſupport them in effect, 
by maintaining principles that neceſſa- 
rily lead to them, — they are, I ſay, ho- 
nored with the ill-merited appellations 
of urbanity, good humor, enlarged notions, 
ſocial love, or regard for the dignity of 
our nature. But the pretended: love of 
mankind theſe writers boaſt of, when 
they ſeduce their brethren by ſuch falſe 
and pernicious adulation, 4s, as a cer- 
tain author on a like occaſion terms it, 
the love of courtiers, not that of chriſ- 
tians *, It 1s ſelling them the poiſon- 
ous copper of fattery, for the pure gold 
dt fraternal reproof. They have deceived 


* Charitas iſta charitas aulicorum eſt non 
hriſtianorum, &c. 


Bellar. conc, de 8. Barthol. 
A 2 people 


. 1 
people by beatifying them — by proclaim 
ing loudly that their irrational deſires 
were not at all in arms againſt them; 
by telling them, there is no material 
difference between the ſlavery of Egypt, 
under the tyranny of the paſſions, and 
the freedom we enjoy, when, our op- 
preſſors being overwhelmed throught 
the goodneſs of God, we are at liberty 
to put ourſelves wholly utider the guid- 
ance of his luminous and fortitying 
grace.—They have placed cuſhions under 
their readers arms; —and, like the falſe 
. prophets, enveighed againſt in the La- 
mentations, they dreamt of yain and lying 
merits and perfections in human na- 
ture, and diverted their indigent fel- 
low creatures, from humbly begging at 
the foot of the croſs, for virtues, which 
they neither had, nor ever ſhall be able 
to acquire otherwiſe. 
Mere that wonderful dialectitian and 
moraliſt Nicole living, theſe unchriſ- lt 
tian attempts would not be made by; 
ſuch puny reaſoners, as the late authors t 
we complain of; or, at leaſt, would notW 2 
have been ſo often made with impu- 
N1tF . 


Bui 


0 


1 

But theſe errors are not confined to 
books: for as thoſe who have once de- 
parted from truth, in any eſſential point, 
are for ever ſinking from a deep preci- 
pice to a deeper; ſo in the preſent caſe, 
public teachers of note were not aſhamed 
lately, to declare themſelves, even in their 
pul pita, profeſſed v indicators of, and en- 
comiaſts on, the unyu/tified race of Adam. 
Although, from his infancy, all a man's 
thoughts are turned to evil; that power, 
and ultimately ſelf-applauſe, are the ob- 
jects he purſucs inceſſantly, and with 
all his might; although his bowels 
muſt, on that account, (as we have 
_elſewhere already in part ſhewn *) be full 
of cruelty towards his ſpecies ; and that 
nothing but a victorious grace from. 
God, can recall him from ſeeking his 
corrupt e in every action; theſe great 
truths, ſo well ſupported by expreſs 
_ teſtimonies from ſcripture, delivered 
down to us by the wiſe preachers of 
the chriſtian faith, confirmed by the 
reaſoning and experience of ſucceeding 
times, reſpected and admitted hereto- 
fore by the heterodox themſelves, are, 

* In a work not yet publiſhed, 
A3 this 
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1 56 J. 119 
this century, traduced and oppoſed, with: 
the moſt ſhameleſs effrontery, by ſeveral: 
eloquent and ingenious, though incon- 
fiderate authors in Great Britain, who 
are daily torturing their imaginations, 
to find out ſophiſms, that may exalt 
man, and depreſs God. For, to what elſe 
tend ſo many efforts made to prove, that 
human nature, even confidered in an: 
unjuſhfied late, is not full of every ſort 
of corruption, but to inſinuate, that 
there is not all that neceſſity for the 
grace of our Saviour ſeſus Chriſt to rec- 
tify it, which the holy fathers and other 
judicious perſons have conſtantly main-- 
tained? The few moralifts, who, in 
England, ſtill adhere to the good old: 
principles, on the preſent queſtion, after 
the example of Hobbes and Mandeville, 
and who, however ſincerely they may 
love their fellow- creatures and them- 


; felves, refuſe nevertheleſs to flatter 


them at the expence of the glory of 
their Creator's grace, of the veracity of 
holy-writ, and every other ſort of evi- 
dence—theſe' are all of late branded 
with the odious names of man-haters;. 
enthuſiaſts, and enemies to the ſpecies. 

But 
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| Criſt; whoſe virtue SE 


tract from, as often as they deny that 
all men are lar, unleſs rendered true 
by its : that without the graces 
Stead from it, the ways of all fleſb are 
neceſſarily corrupt and abominable: that 
when one is not nailed to it, he can 
have no other occupation but feeding 
ſwine, that is, his beaſtly appetites, in @ 
diſtant country, or building up the con- 
fuſed tower of his own ſelfeconceit. 

Yet ſo little do theſe writers ſeem ſen- 
ſible of all this, that nothing is heard 
among them, on every ſide, but = 
diſcourſes on the imaginary gentleneſs 
moderation, benevolence, humanity, and 
charity of MaN—of Gop not a — 3 
though whether they acknowledge, or 
indirectly conteſt it, it is no leſs certain 
that, without being a conſtant debtor 
to his munificence, their miſerable, praiſe- 
deluded man cannot poſſeſs an atom of 
theſe, or any other valuable qualities. 
We are deafened once a month, or of- 
tener, with the mock-goodneſs of Titus, 
Tray Jan, Antoninus, Ariſtides, and a mul- 
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titude of other impious perſons, whom 
God has eternally rejected. So that 
until theſe writers ſhall prove to us, that 
they are better informed, of what eſſenti- 
ally conſtitutes goodneſs, than the Lord, 
or that he condemns the good to ever- 
laſting miſery, we muſt continue, after 
our ancient doctors, to affert, that the 
men in queſtion were not, nor, without 
faith, could not be good, and that thoſe 
who of late ſo much extol them, ſuf-. 
fered themſelves to be deceived by the 
appearance of virtues, which their boaſted. 
d men did not really poſſeſs. | 
But ſhould our adverſaries anſwer, 
that it is our buſineſs firſt to prove the 
reprobation of the above perſonages, 
before we call upon them to ſupport 
the aſſertions relative to their goodneſs : 
in this they can be readily indulged, as 
we have only to refer them to the ſcrip- 
tures, where, in every page it is de- 
clared, Firſt, that without God one can 
do nothing, that 1s, nothing meritorious 
of ſalvation. a 
Secondly, That God. is not with a man 
Who has not faith; therefore ſuch 4 
man can do nothing meriting ſalvation. 
b ä Thirdly, 


Id 
Thirdly, That doing nothing meri- 
torious of ſalvation, he is not a good 


and faithful ſervant, but a bad one; 4 


ſlave to the devil; an accurſed, per- 


verſe, wicked, hateful, ignominious 


veſſel of wrath. 

From theſe principles, every where 
to be met with in ſcripture, in the ſame, 
or equivalent terms, it will neceſſarily 
follow, that Titus, to ſingle him out 
particularly, becauſe our adverſaries of- 


ten inſiſt on the ſham rectitude of his 


conduct, when they argue, or rather 
declaim, againſt the religious, and but 
too-experimentally evident, account we 
have of man's utterdepravity—we muſt, 
1 fay, infer from the above propoſitions 
ſo frequently repeated in holy-writ, and 
which manifeſtly admit of none but he 
moſt literal interpretation, that Titus, for 
inſtance, not having faith, had not God 
—and not having God, could not be 
good : but that, on the contrary, he 
muſt have been an abominable /e/f-wwor- 
ſhipper, transferring the love of preference, 
due by ſo many titles to the Creator, 
vn himſelf ; doing every thing jnally for 
himſelf; and thus became a moſt ſacri- 

| legious 
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ee 
legious idalater, by ſetting up the un- 
worthy idol of /e{f, and adoring it in- 
Kead of Almighty God. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Net finding the expected happineſs in him- 
ſelf, after he had withdrawn his love 
from his Maker, he hopes to attain to it 
3 aſſiſtance of the. Creatures, and 
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KAN having deſcended, by the 
| . gradations briefly pointed out in 
the laſt chapter, to ſach a deplorable 
abyſs of corruption, as to ſeek his chief 
good or happineſs in himſelf and by Him- 
ſelf, independantly of him, who is efſen- 
tial goodneſs, immediately feels a fright- 
ful, and almoſt entire deprivation of 
that felicity, he preſumptuouſly expected 
to attain, by contemplating, like his 
Maker, his own perfettions. His perfec- 
tions, however exaggerated by his com- 
plaiſant 
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laiſant imagination, are far from afford- 
ing him that ref or ſatisfaftion in him- 
2 * which he vainly hoped they would. 
Not finding then in himſelf, on whom 
he had transferred his affection, that 
complete happineſs, which God alone can 
confer, he goes in queſt of it, among a 
variety of exterior objects, which, when 
on trial he has found alſo inſufficient 
for his purpoſe, he at once changes to 
ſearch for others, never deſpairing to 
arrive by one method or another, at the 
thorough felicity for which he was ere- 
ated, and which, as we ſaid, God alone 
could have communicated. 

When I aſſerted a man expects exte- 
rior objects will aid him, in | is ſearch 
after the happineſs, which, ſo ſoon as 
he forms a judgment on his condition, 
he, at the —. inſtant, perceives him- 
ſelf not yet in the poſſeſſion of, or at 
leaſt not ſo thoroughly, as to quiet his 
unbounded defires, I would not be un- 
derſtood to have meant, he could poſſi- 
bly fink /o ow, as to fancy them out- 
ward things, agents in the laſt act, by 
which, according to him, his feliity i is 
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2 5 
to be for ever completed. No—he ſtill 
retains too juſt a ſenſe of his original 
dignity, to expect complete enjoyment, 
in any thing elſe than himſelf, or by any 
thing but hig own operation. This ope- 
ration, I ſuppoſe, every one will imme- 
diately apprehend to, be an act of the 
under/tanding, man's principal part, and 
from any thing inferior to, or leſs inti- 
mate than, which, it is impoſſible, a ra- 


tional creature can hope for the final 


completion of his felicity *. But the in- 
tire ſatisfaction he, as was ſaid, failed 
of, on his firſt taking an intellectual 


gHoetius's definition (if he intended it as one) 
of /elicity, when in his third book he ſays it is 
« ftatus emnium bonorum congregatione perfec- 
« tus,” is not contrary to what metaphyſicians 
and divines demonſtrate, and which we ſup- 
poſed in the text, viz. that happineſs conſiſts 
in a perfect operation of the mind. For, as ſub- 


tle: reaſoners have already well remarked, the 


conſul only meant to take notice of what was to 
be found in a ſtate of thorough bliſs, without 
having any purpoſe to determine preciſely the 


eſſence of ſupreme enjoyment, or by what parti- 


cular action or paſſion man poſſeſſes it, which 
is the object of the latter by far mare exact defi- 
ni ion. 

hen 


E 1 2 
view of "himſelf, he hopes to render 
thoroughly complete by means of the 


other created beings. Theſe are then 
ent, to be uſed only as ſupplementary 1 
any or additions to that portion of ſatisfac- 
Pe- tion, he already enjoys: and from the 
me- union of both, he expects his happineſs 
the will become round and perfect. It is 
1nd not, after all, in them, he places, or 


from them he expects happineſs, it is in 
himſelf, with their ęiſtauce. It is not 
l in a paſſive dependance on, but much 
in- rather in an ab/olute ſuperiority over 
them, he makes his well-being to con- 
ſiſt. The operation from which he ſo 
impatiently waits his full ſatisfaction, he 
well judges, is not to come from be- 
ings that are not parts of his ſubſtance, 
but from himſelf. And this operation 
is no other than an act of the underſtand- 
ing. This expected act of the mind, 
may be formed into the following ſyl- 
logiſm. © Jo apprehend myſelf pet fect, 
* as I now do, I muſt want nothing: but 
ce one who, like me, is obeyed by all crea- 
<* tures is in no want : therefore I judge 
% myſelf 2 Jo arrive at the un- 
ttainghle condition, expreſſed *. the 
ore- 
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that felicity is .eſentially and finally to 


T wk. | 
foregoing faul ment, a man, I 
again repeat NY hn lars of the tef- 
timony of his own underſtanding in his 
favour, begs the co-operation of other ra- 
tional and irrational creatures, not in 
order to be happy in or by, but only 
with them. Thus, for example, a con- 
queror, in purſuit of empire, cannot 
imagine the extenſive dominions, when 
ſubdued, will render him happy; for 
this would be making the deſired good 
an agent, and himſelf only a patient in 
the tranſaction: whereas felicity neceſ- 
ſarily conſiſts in a perfect act of the un- 
— ihe ny What the ſuppoſed ambi- 
tious perſon expects, on acquiring the 
ſoveraignty, or other propoſed tempo- 
ral advantage is, that on being in peace- 
able poſſeſſion of this object of his 
withes, his underſtanding ſhall thereby 
be enabled to pronounce or apprehend 
him completely happy. And it is in this 
juugment or determination of the mind, 
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Diſappointed in the hopes he had formed of 

being made happy by the creatures, 
which at no time he can ever love but 
for his own ſake, he concerves ſenti- 
ments of extreme wrath and hatred 
againſt them. 


N the firſt chapter we have ſeen man 
1 unenlighted by faith, conſequently 
not animated by charity, refuſing to 
take the Creator for his chief good, and 
turning away from that ſpirit, who, be- 
ang infinitely perfect, could alone fatiſ- 
fy his-nfinite deſires. In the ſame place, 
we found him ſeeking the accompliſh- 
ment of theſe infinite deſires in and by 
himſelf, though he be only a „inite crea- 
ture. In the ſecond chapter we took 
notice of his falling very ſhort of the ex- 
pected felicity, after his deſertion from 
God, and converſion towards himſelf. 
We alſo obſerved the thorough ſenſe 
he immediately entertained of his failure; 
has 
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his then begging the a/i/tance of ot her 
creatures, hoping, by the ſupplies his 
wants will receive from them, to find 
himſelf. fy at laſt, and in full poſſeſſion 
of that happineſs, which muſt ever be 
defective and inſufficient, while the Je 
of his innumerable defires remains un- 
fatisfied. We are now to conſider his 
negotiations with theſe creatures, how he 
is affected towards them, and with what 
ſentiments they look on him. 

Mortified and dejected, on not find- 
ing in himſelf the repoſe he expected, 
man at firit becomes an humble ſuiter to 
all the objects of ſenſe, piteouſly crying 


out to them, like E/au, to fl him with 
whatever portions of yon they poſſeſs, 
that, by the union © 


ſo many goods, 
his deſires may at length, by being ſa- 
tisfied, become quieted, and himſelf con- 


ſequently happy. He perſuades himſelf, 


theſe creatures can in fact afford the 
1mportant helps to thorough felicity, he 
applies to them for. He alſo cheriſhes 
hopes that as they, according to him, 
have the power, ſo they will 1 a the 
inclination, to lend him their aſſiſtance. 
Without theſe hopes he could not at all 


proceed 


E 


proceed to action; hope of attaining to 


cauſe to all motion. 


Expecting then, at firſt, a hearty com- 


pliance with his inclinations, in the in- 


ferior beings we ſpoke of, man, it muſt 


be confeſſed, is, in the beginning, moved 
with ſame good-will towards creatures, 
from whom, he promiſes himſelf ſuch 
vaſt advantages. But this affection, if 
at any time it deſerves that name, is of 
very ſhort duration, as we ſhall ſoon 
ſee. Even while it may continue, no- 
thing can be leſs diſintereſted. 

Man having withdrawn his affection 
from his Maker, mu/? neceſſarily transfer 
it on himſelf. His own exiſtence, unity, 
preſervation, and well-being muſt now 
engroſs his whole ſolicitude. This is 
not man's caſe alone: all exiſtences 
whatever, not in a ſtate of grace or 
beatitude, manifeſting their chief, and 
in a manner, only concern, each after 
its own way, about their individual be- 
ing, preſervation, unity of thar ſeveral 
ſubſtances, as well as about the modes of 
exiſtence molt ſuitable, or (among ſuch 
as are endowed with underſtanding) 


B appre- 


a deſired advantage being the impulſive 
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apprehended moſt agreeable to their 
nature. Thus, to — in the in- 
ſenſible creation, fire tends naturally to 
maintain itſelf in being; to enlarge and 
communicate itſelf, in order to de far- 
ther removed from non-exi/tence ; and to 
aſcend, as being a mode of exiſtence 
more ſuitable to it, than to deſcend. 

Not only, then, all irrational and 
inanimate creatures, tending principally 
to advance their own well-being, but a 
rational ones, without a ſupernatural 
grace, making themſelves the centres 
of every deliberate action the angular 
ſtones of every edifice, whatever pure 
or diſintereſted regard a man may profeſs 
for friends, relations, and others, he can 
never love them for their ſake, but for his 
own. Conſidered in themſelves, and as 
independant of, or unconnected - with 
him, zndiference, or rather averſion are 
the only ſenſations they excite; but 
while he views them as means that may 
contribute to his happineſs, they are 
then, it is true, for a wh:/e, pleaſing and 
dear to him. Thus, a perſon thinking 
himſelf in want of a laborer, while the 
ſenſe of that want continues, looks 2 


[up I 

the workman, who comes to offer him 
his ſervice, with eyes of benevolence. 
People even not only wiſh the being, 
but alſo the well-being of creatures, not 
of their own ſpecies, while they appre- 
hend them advantageous to themſelves. 
The horſe to be employed for a jour- 
ney, the coat to be uſed for a covering, 
the bread one preſſed with hunger, is 
about to eat, raiſe no inimical emotions, 
but the contrary in thoſe, whoſe real or 
imaginary neceſſities they are going to 
relieve. But this good-will, either to- 
wards rational or irrational creatures, * 


18 


lt was purpoſed to inquire into man's con- 
duct towards the irrational and inanimate part 
of the creation ; his conſtant attempts to rule 
over them, and ſubject them to his uncontrouled 
caprice ; to point out his ſenſations, on findi 
himſelf ſucceſsful or diſappointed, in the whole 
or in part of theſe endeavours, &c. &c, But 
not knowing how inquiries of this fort would 
be received, we poſtponed the publication of 
our ſentiments on that head, as we have done 
of another moral work, mentioned in the pre- 
face, and have confined ourſelves, in the preſent 
treatiſe, ſolely to the conſideration of the ty- 
ranny ſought for, with unremitting ardor, by 
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is by no means /a/ting, for the follow 
ing reaſons: s 

Man, diſappointed of thorough feli- 
city in himſelf, is {till more ſo, when he 
ſeeks it out of himſelf. Were it poſſible 
he could arrive at the fu/ne/s of content 
he is in queſt of, it would be more na- 
tural to expect it from himſelf ſclely, 
than from the often uncertain, always 
trivial contributions, extorted from the 
creatures about him, whom, notwith- 
ſtanding, he is every day courting, for 
ſome ſcraps of the little good they poſ- 
ſeſs, though none of the beings our 
man is thus perpetually ſueing to, be 
any of them ſuperior to himſelf in ſub- 
ſtance, neither are any of them fo in- 
timately connected with his own indivi- 
dual nature, and therefore not ſuch live- 
ly repreſentations to him of that unity, 
from which content is derived, and aug- 
ments in proportion as people approach 
towards the aforeſaid happine/5-confer- 


every man, in oppoſi tion to the reſt of his ſpe- 
cies, together with ſome of the moſt important 
conſequences reſulting from theſe unjuſt pur- 
ſuits: theſe being matters, in which we all ap- 
pear to be more immediately intereſted, | 

ring 


6 


WM. 

ring unity. But to avoid metaphyfics as 
much as poſſible, and come to the proof 
of my propoſition, relative to the /bort- 
neſs of time, that man's regard for any 
other creature, can poſſibly ſubſiſt, on 
which ſo many. of the ſubſequent con- 
cluſions and obſervations in this eflay 
are built—l ſay then, in as clear terms 
as I am able, that none of the outward 
things, among which we lately left our 
ill-fated man gathering up remnants of 
felicity, being ever able to ſatisfy his 
immenſe capacity for happineſs, which 
he becomes thoroughly ſenſible of, ſoon 
after he has been for ſome time in the 
enjoyment of one or more of them, he 
abandons ſuch, whole inability to ren- 
der him completely happy, he has ex- 
perienced, and betakes himſelf to the 
purſuit of ſome object or objects, where 
he yet hopes to ſind that long deſired, 
though always unattainable, happineſs. 
Now we already acknowledged that ex- 
terior creatures, ſuch as men, women, 
&c. while a perſon continues to fanc 

their ſociety wall be produchve of fatiſ⸗ 
taction to him, are kindly treated by 
him, though never as was already ſaid 
B 3 DER: for 
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the happineſs he expected, and which, 


ingly unreaſonable in his conduct, is 


22 J 
for their ſakes, but hie own. No ſooner, 
however, does he perceive how void 
and unſatisfied they ſtill leave his heart, 
but he caſts them off dr/gu/ted, and al- 
ways, if he thinks he has power to do 
it with ſafety to himfelf, wreaks his 
vengeance on them, for not conferring 


they had not the ability to communi- 
Cate. 1 
Nothing, certainly, can be more un- 
juſt than the diſpleaſure thus conceived 
by a man, againſt every rational and irra- 
tional creature about him, however dear 
to him lately, becauſe, forſooth, he ex- 
erienced an inanity in them, which, if 
e had not wilfully blinded himſelf, he 
would have been ſenſible, was the caſe 
without trial, and therefore would have 
neither expected nor looked for any 
thing elſe, nor indeed have had further 
connection with them, but what he 
could not well avoid. Yet ſo aſtoniſh- 


every fon of the preſumptuous Adam, 
that this man will now infalliby do 
every being within his reach all the 
miſchief he poſſibly can, becauſe = 

1 


1 23 J 
did not beſtow a fulneſs of ſatisfaction on 
him, which they had not themſelves, 
and of which, perhaps, they had ſcarce- 
ly a confuſed idea. — But not to leave 
our adverſaries recom to accuſe us of 
running on, after their 'own method, 
with many words and few reaſons, let 
us return to the argument, and en- 
deavour to illuſtrate ſtill more what 
was affirmed, to wit, that ſuch of us 
as are not purified by the Holy Ghoſt's 
reſiding in us, muſt neceſſarily be ene- 
mies to all creatures. as well to the 
irrational and inanimate, as to thoſe. 
of our own ſpecies, of whom alone wg 
are to treat in this eſſay. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER Taz Four. 


Reaſons affiened for his rage againſt and 

enmity to all beings —owing principally 
. to his failing of the felicity he expected 
from them. 


AN would not place his affec- 
tion on any creature, unleſs he 


attered himſelf, ſuch creature could 


and would" forward him on his road 
to happineſs. For as metaphyſicians and 
others demonſtrate, and as 1s generally 
granted, man can do no deliberate act 
but with a view to his great end, which 
is no other than fehcity. So that, his 
fixing an affection, on any ſuppoſed 
being 1s from the motive of his own 
pleaſure alone, expecting vaſt aſſiſtance 
from it, towards the intire completion of 
his wiſhes, and therefore conſidering it, 
if not as united to him, at leaſt, as part 
of that whele, out of which his happi- 
neſs is ſoon to iſſue. | 


But 
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1 
hut as we already diſcovered him to 
have fallen, into three very groſs and 
capital miſtakes, ſucceſſively ; the fr, 
hen he deemed it good for hun to 


turn away from the Creator ; the ſecond, 
when he thought he ſhould be fully 


third and laſt, when he hoped to be 
happy in himſelf, and by his own act, 
with the aſſiſtance of the other creatures, 
through whoſe miniſtry that act would 
be enabled to become perfect: theſe 
three fatal and _—_— errors, I fay, 
only lay a foundation for a multitude 
of moſt falſe and pernicious conclu- 
ſions. An examination of a few of 
theſe, wall, it 18 thought, contribute 
to elucidate and ſupport our laſt propo- 
ſition. 

Man having laid it down as an in- 
conteſtible principle, that the creatures were 
to ſupply him, with the means of his 
happineſs, ſoon reduces theſe inauſpici- 
ous notions to practice. Full of the moſt 
ſanguine hopes, he, at firſt, makes 
choice of one or more of theſe temporal 
beings, to whom he commits his inte- 


reſt, and by whom he does not yet har- 
bour 


content in, by, and with himſelf; the 
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bour the Mghteſt doubt, but all his vaſt 
expectations will be anſwered, in the 
moſt ampie manner. Thus far, he and 
theſe creatures live in a ſtate of tolera- 
ble harmony. Woe to ſuch, however, 
as have any reliance upon it. It was 
an union founded on the moſt /upid 
error, and will end, if he be not deſti- 
tute of power, in the moſt wanton in- 
Juſtice. For no ſooner does a man di- 
cover, the object or objects, from whom 
he waited for ſuch wonderful ſatisfaction, 
either adminiſter him no content at all, 
or not near ſo much as he expected, but 
his former tenderneſs towards them va- 
niſhes, and leaves room for a moſt ex- 
ceſſive anger, and conſequently a moſt 
violent deſire of revenge. Many cauſes 
concur to render the hatred, or anger 
rather, we ſpeak of, extreme. Here are 
ſome of the principal : 

_ Firſt, Diſappointment makes a per-i 
ſon diffatisfied with himſelf, and d:/poſes 
him to be ſo with others.. 

Secondly, Hatred, as Tacitus well 
obſerves, will be only the more: viruleni, 
for its being ill-founded and unreaſdn- 


able, | 


. 


| Thirdly, Our man is not yet cons 
© Winced but them exterior objects 2 
ve rendered him happy; and that 


ey in fact did not, he imputes to i. 
ill or contempt, not to inability. Now 
orn or ill-will (for all ill-will implies 
ore or leſs contempt) are the very di- 
d movers to anger. And this laſt paſ- 
on impels, as every one knows, to the 
eſtrudtion of whatever gave rife to it. 
hat is, a perſon in anger, in order to 
ecover that regard . conſideration, 
F which he thinks himſelf unfuſely de- 
ved by diſdain, muſt, according to 
he natural impulſe of the paſſion, en- 
leavour that the object, by which he 
ancies himfelf offended, ſhould either 
t be, or ſhould be miſerable ; and more- 
dver, that this non-exiftence or miſery 
hould be his own proper work. For 
then only, does he believe, he has really 
ecovered the rank he held m his own 
yes, when by his own ſtrength he an- 
jhilates, or renders the being m:/erable, 
that ſought to degrade him from it. 
Such is the tendency of anger in every; 
age—allowing no doubt, as in al! other 
nclinations, ſo in this, for the greater: 
or 
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or leſſer eagerneſs it may proceed with 
proportioned to the degree of emotion 
it is actually agitated by. We do ng 
mean to call in queſtion or confouny 
the more or /z/s, in all human incli 
tions whatſoever, whether virtuous © 
vicious; nor to contend, that the pal 
ſion now under examination, in parti 
cular, flies to its gratification, wit 
ſuch rapid vehemence, when weak « 
in its infancy, as when full grown, an 
arrived at thorough maturity. We 
infiſt, nevertheleſs, its direction 1s al 
ways the ſame.— We contend —whethe 
it moves as yet, on flow and uncertan 
wings, or whether well fed, vigorous 
and keen in the purſuit, it outrides the 
winds—that ravage and deſtruction an 
equally the points it aims at, by the 
chace &. Reſentment is never ſo feeble, 
but that, though its maw may not . 
_ tally devour, its talons will at leaſt ran 
fix, and lacerate its prey. From carnage 


* Sophocles ſays, nothing but death can ſatif 
fy his paſſion, or to deliver his ſenſe more lite- 
Tally, can render it old : 

* Ovys yigas 80tv 00 54 TAN Javis.” 
a len 
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one, does it expect /atiety : and to-cars 
age it always darts, with an impetuo- 
ty of flight, correſponding to the de- 
ee of its enmity. This, — I] repeat it 
nce more, — is its direct tendency; for 
Il paſſions have tendencies and move- 
ents as natural and neceſſary, as any 
eſtial or terreſtrial bodies; as are 
eſe, for example, by which heavy 
jeces of matter, deſcend,” when not 
bſtructed, to the center: and each paſ- 
on in particular, has its own uniform, 
ated motion, from which it no more 
eparts, than the ſun, moon, and other 
eavenly bodies do, from theirs. 

To the above motives to anger and 
evenge, we may add a fourth, to wit, 
hat the fight of creatures by whom, or 
ather in whom, a man experienced ſo 
ortifying a diſappointment, would be 
roductive of infinite humiliation to 
im. For he would be reminded there- 
y, either that he miſtooł the means of 
lis happineſs, which muſt be painful, 
decauſe, theſe reflections tend to con- 
ict him of a defef of underſtanding, 
vinch, as well as the ſenſe of all other 
letects or imperfections, 1s certainly 
not 
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not a little diſagreeable; or rather, thy 
would be perpetual memorials of h 
want of power, to compel them to affoy 
the enjoyment he expected, and wid 
they, he imagines, might have beſtowe 

But want of power being alſo a defe 
the recollection, that the aforeſaid cre 
tures were the occaſions, if not cauſe 
of a man's being expoſed to ſuch mor 
tifications, would accelerate their rui 


H 
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CHAPTER TAE Frrrz. 
Had he power he would ſoon deſtroy every 


| through vexation at the diſappointment, 
mentioned in the two laſs. chapters. 


IN oppoſition to what we ſaid laſt, it 
] may perhaps be demanded, if a man 
only looks on a creature as a means to, 
or part of, the felicity he expects, and 
therefore, even according to us, loves 
it, no matter now whether for its ſake 
or his own, why may he not be ſup- 
poſed to conſider it, for a long continu- 
ance of time, as advantageous to his 
preſent or future welfare; and there- 
tore not, as we contend, immediately 
paſs from a ſtate of ſome ſort of, at leaſt 
intereſted and ſelfiſh, love towards it, 
to one of diſguſt and hatred ? | 

I anfwer—1l do not take upon me to 
determine, how long a man's good-will 
towards any ſet of creatures may con- 
tinue ; but I think, from the ns 

| 1a 


creature be had any connection with, 
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laid down above, it will follow, that 
this affection muſt be very tranſitory. lt 
is true, it may often ſubſide, and often 
again revive: but to remain for any 
conſiderable time in vigor ſeems impaſſi 
ble. ; 7 
Man enters into connections with the 
beings about him, with ſuch w2/d ex- 
pectations, that as theſe beings mult for 
ever fail, in anſwering the impgſſiblè hopes 
conceived of them, ſo muſt he be for 
ever moved with grief, and vexation, 
at every diſappointment. He may make 
repeated trials of the ſame creature or 
creatures, with the ſame neceſſary, 
though fooliſh, imagination of receiv- 
ing beatitude from them, but theſe re- 
newed trials, being {till attended with 
no better ſucceſs than the former ones, 
ſerve only to exaſperate him ſtill more 
end more. 
Perhaps (though he does not eſtab - 
liſh ſuch principles as we go upon, or 
mdeed few principles at ul it was con- 
ſiderations of this ſort, that induced 
Monſieur Ja Bruiere to affirm: there is 
no one, ſo cloſely united to us, by friend- 
ſhip or love, but has, through attach- 
| | ment 


L 33 I 
ment to his own intereſt, very near diſ- 
poſitions to break with us, and become 
our enemy &. 

That this enmity not only may, but 
that it alſo mu/?, happen, has already, I 
imagine, been ſatisfactorily proved. 
That it will alſo /coz happen, will, I 
think, eaſily follow from the arguments 
uſed to ſupport the former propoſitions. 
However to prove this laſt member 
(though it be very little eſſential to our 
paſt or future reaſoning) ſtill more di- 
rectly, | 

Man is not only defirous of thorough 
happineſs, but he is alſo in the utmo/? 
impatience to enjoy it immediately. Feli- 
city being the perfection of his nature, the 
end, at which every deliberate action or 


Monſ. la Bruiere's own words being ſtill 
ſtronger and fuller, we fhall inſert them in the 
original: © Il n'y a perſonne au monde ſi bien 
*« lice avec nous de ſociete et de bien veillance, 
© qui nous aime, qui nous golite, qui nous fait 
mille offres de ſervices, et qui nous ſert quelque- 
fois; qui n'aĩt en ſoi par l'attachment a ſon 
interèt des diſpoſitions tres-proches a rompre 
avec nous, et à devenir notre ennemi.“ 

Caracteres, p. 201, Par, 1714, onz. edie; 


C thought 


11 "I 
thought of his muſt aim, whatever ob- 
ject gives riſe to the extravagant con- 
ceit, that it will afford him happineſs, 
among the other idle hopes it raiſes, 
produces that alſo of cauſing in a per- 
ſon a confidence, that this happineſs 
will thereby be very e completed. He 
who, as we have ſeen, indulged the 
monſtrous notion of finding happineſs 
where it never was, will not heſitate, 


in his hope of meeting it, at the firſt or 


ſecond ſearch. The e error is by far 
the groſſer, and more repugnant to 
ſound ſenſe. As then he found means 
to ſwallow that, the other will go down 
without difficulty. And though he 


every day fails in both expectations, that 
is in finding happineſs in creatures, and 


finding it in them ſuddenly, yet, as 


every one obſerves, his ardor in the pur- 


ſuit, cannot be, in the leaſt, checked 
thereby. The only effect theſe diſap- 
pointments have upon him, is to oblige 
him, on miſhng his chief good in one 


ſtreet, to look for it in another, with 
ftill the ſame ſanguine hopes of finding 
it certainly, and in a little time, at the 


place to be next tried. 
| lt 
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It i is the underſtanding, that is prima- 
rity employed i 1n this chace, at leaſt, in- 
aſmuch, as it prefents objects to the 
will, which laſt moves towards them, 
according as it apprehends them, goed, 
compelling the under/tanding to the, 
choice of the propereſt meas of arriving, 
at their poſſeſſion. But neither under- 

anding nor will, can apprehend many 
objects at the 8 time; the former be- 
ing limited to the determination of the 
truth of a /ingle. matter, as the latter is 
to the ſenſe it has of its oognefs. Now 
the underitanding and will, or, 15 ſay all 
in one word, man, adheri ing to ſome ex- 
terior object and expecting bliſs from it, 
finds his hopes /con. fruſtrated, in the 
manner more than once explained, 
which diſappointment he imputing, as 
we have ſhewn, principally to a want . 
ef inclination, in the object, to promote 
his weltare, mult be —— with indig- 
nation againſt it, and muſt in conſe- 
quence aim at its deftrudtion, and indeed 
at once actually deſtroy it, if not pre- 
vented by 5 84 or ſome other modifica- 


tion of /e/f:love, from in/tantly putting 
C 3 his 
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his avenging purpoſes into execu- 
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* Maximus Tyrius gives a true and lively, 
chough perhaps over verboſe deſcription, of the 
horrid enmity and confuſion, which the jarring 
paſſions of mankind inceſſantly occaſion, between 
countrymen, intimates, and kindred. To pre- 
vent the lamentable miſchiefs, the claſhing. 
whims and vices of men bring upon one another, 
he preſcribes no remedy, but Vriendſbipß. But, 
alas ! ſuch a virtue, cannot, as we ſhall, God 
willing, ſhew, in a ſubſequent work, take up 
its reſidence, among the wicked. Even the 
very ſhadow of that deſirable affection, is not 
ſeen above once in three or four hundred years, 
So that if we are to find no ſecurity among, or 
laſting good-will from each other, until the ex · 
alted friendſbiß, he talks of, becomes univerſal, 


our caſe is deſperate indeed : it being, as was 


juſt ſaid, impalſible for us, to learn the practice 
of that, or any other virtue, in the. ſchool of 
this world. Ah, why then did not the afore- 
faid writer, hit upon the only method, of put- 
ting a period to the cruel war, perpetually 
waged for trifles, between man and man, which 
he has depicted ſo pathetically? This only me- 
thod is a ſerious application to our God and Sa- 
viour, that he may inſpire us with meekne/s, and 
unfeigned brotherly love, He alone can commu- 

nicate 


128 | 
Should he wait to receive, on a ſe- 
cond or third trial, that enjoyment in 


nicate theſe virtues: and until he does, though 
we may learn their names—diſcourſe of them 
write of them—define them—yet, ſhall we 
be never able to PRACTICE them ;—and ſhall, 
therefore, never long enjoy peace with others, 
or ourſelves.— But to return to Maximus Ty- 
rius,—His melancholy account of our atrocious: 
crimes, inconſtancy to, and ſhocking treatment 
of one another, is as follows: : * o Fry deR 
golas alu, a WAVTE vb xc cagga xt 
ang nal HafrBpupera, META por * deyñg x 
@TEIgORAN Ay xcxi gh ανν ia xa pag. 
1 ry Aviv S ETEL ng, a&@IJoviay oper N 
Suri ImmudraAy ava ah. TUBTETIWKOT GL val, 
chan weden, * * Evel, 8 TO dupa rd lang 
(4901, 80 10 Bold rio To alma, A Kt . i 
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£1v2185 ropudi og, Guy Yeveig * TuVer lugs oblag, 
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he #forefaid Object, he miſſed of on 
the firſt, then indeed, this ſame object 
decomes again dear to him, and conti- 
nues i©, while he yet conceives hopes, 

of ũts affording him the defired happi- 
neſs. Nevertheleſs there is no doubt, 
but ſooner or latter, grown defperate 
with ſo many vain trials, and ſuch cor- 
roding repulſes, he will, if at all in his 
power, make it account with a moſt 
barbarous ſeverity, for diſappointments, 
which, in quitice, he ought to impute 
ly to himſelf. 

I fay, the creature nere grown ſo di- 
pus in his eyes, for not anſwering his 
impoſſible expectations, is notwithſtand- 

ing intirely blameleſs. For, though by 
It's exiſtence, and the other advantages 
it may have been adorned with, it cer- 
tainly poſſeſſes beauty or goodneſs, in 
ſome inferior degree, yet is it altogether 
the man's own fault, to miſtake thus 
groeſsly, that ſmall portion of beauty or 
goodneſs he diſcovered in it, for the 
fupreme goodneſs he was in ſearch of 
And therefore, when he pours down 
his vengeance on it, which he always 


does, at leaſt in de fo ire, if — by 
ove 
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love of ſelf-preſervation, from doing ſo 
in fact, he puniſhes it for miſtakes and 
faults, committed ſolely by himſelf. 


Dr 


CHAPTER T2 Six TE. 


His acquaintance, wife, children, and 
other near kindred would probably fall 
the firſt victims, to his revenge 
Another reaſon, why every man is an 
enemy to his whole ſpecies —becauſe they 
are all his rivals, in the love of abſo- 
lute power. 


N the laſt chapter we left our man 
full of rage againſt, and meditating 
revenge on, every one, upon whom, he 
may, at any time, have built ary no- 
tions of felicity. Such as he is moſt ac- 
quainted with, or who are connected to 
him moſt cloſely, by the ties of blood, 
or what they call friendſhip, are thoſe 
who have n reaſon to dread his wrath ; 
becauſe, on account of theſe ſame con- 
C4 nections 
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nections and intimacies, more was ex- 
pected from them*. . - 
It is not but all creatures whatſoever; 
have the utmoſt cauſe, , to. apprehend 


®* Senſible authors have not thought, they: 
were indulging themſelves, in. vague and exag- 


gerated flouriſhes of rhetoric, when they rightly 


obſerved, that wild beafts ſpare thoſe: of their 
own kind, and ſuch as are nearly connected to 
them, by the ties of active or paſſive procreation, 
&c. but that man's rage alone, cannot be checked 
by conſiderations. of kindred and friendſhip : 
** Apud homines tantum, nec a neceſſariis qui- 
dem rabies temperat ſibi, ſays Seneca, in- his 
treatiſe on clemency. 

The cantious and jadicious St. fugu/tin, in 
the City of God, declares, no ſavage brute is more 
cruel than man, left to purſve the dictate of his 
own inclination, that is, whoſe innate propenſity 
to evils of every fort; and; among the reſt, to- 


maſſacring wrath, has not deen removed, through 


the interpoſition of his Maker's rectifyin g grace: 


„ fera nulla immanior eſt HouIxE, fi suis 


* AFFECTIBUS relinquatur.“ — And again, in the 
fame work; —© Neque unquam inter. ſe Leones 
« aut inter ſe Dracones, qualia inter ſe HOMINES: 
bella geſſerunt.“ 

Vide, fi lubet, Horat. epod. 7. Juvenal, 
fat. 15, verl. 159, et Wen Plin. 

proœm. lib. 7. 
every 


T7} 

every fort of ill- treatment from him, for 
there are none ſo abject and contempti- 
ble, to whom he will not, in their 
turn, become an humble petzt:oner for 
ſovereign enjoyment, and whom he wall 
not look upon, as his declared enemies, 
for not conferring it. And therefore 
Lerxes venting his fury on the inani- 
mate ſea, becauſe he fancied it thwart- 
ing his deſires, betrayed no more mad- 
neſs on that occafion, than every other 
perſon would have experienced, if not 
openly ſhewn in f/milar cireumſtances. 
The great Cyrus is no where charged 
with more frenzy, than is implied in 
the very idea of all paſſions, without 
exception, when they arnve at any 
uncommon /erght &. Yet, not only Hero- 

datus 


* It is uſual with ſhallow people, on hearing 
of any vivid action or expreſſion, proceeding 
from ſome violent paſſion, with which they do 
not then feel themſelves affected, or not nearly 
in ſo high a degree, — to treat ſuch words or ac- 
tions, as downright madneſt, and thoſe who ut- 
tered or performed them as l/unatics. But this 
will, on a little reflection, appear a viſible ab- 
ſurdity; for no one was ever yet ſuperlatively 

eminent 


bf: C ve 1 
dotus relates, but Seneca, in his third 
book on anger confirms, that ſo immo- 
derate 


eminent either in the field or in literature, who 
was not replete with extraordinary notions, and 
did not, at times, launch out into actions, 
which, however uncommon, were no otherwiſe 
extravagant, than by being the reſulr of ſome 
over-vehement inclination. It is of this matter 
of fact, I mean of perſons ſometimes paſſing for 
fools, who talk or act under the direction of an 
xtreme love of glory, power, or any other ob- 
ject, that father Mallebranche may be underſtood 
to ſpeak, when he ſays: Pour etre fou dans 
„ Peſprit des autres, il n'eſt pas neceſſaire qu'on 
« le ſoit effectivement. Il ſuffit de penſer ou de 
* voir les choſes autrement qu'eux : car fi tous 
© les hommes croloient etre comme des cod, 
* celui qui ſe croiroit tel qu'il eſt, paſſeroit cer- 
& tainement pour un inſenſe.“ 

Recherche de la verite, tome troiſteme, 

page 34, edit. de Paris 1077. 
Voiez le meme dans le ſecond tome, page 284. 
Mr. Hobbes ſpeaks (till more clcarly, when, in 
the eighth chapter of the firſt part of Leviathan, 
he obſerves, that, © to have ranger and more 
vehement paſſions for any thing, than is ordi- 
* narily ſeen in others, is that which men call 

1% madneſs.— | | 
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— 
derate was that conqueror's vexation, 
at one of his favourite horſes being 
drowned in the river Gindes, the largeſt, 
according to Orofius, in thoſe parts of 
Aſia, next the Euphrates, that he ſwore 
he would diminiſh its waters to ſuch a 
degree, that women ſhould paſs 1t over, 
on dry foot. Which he afterwards 
effected with prodigious labor, by ſluic- 
ing it off into three hundred and ſixty 
rivulets. And, notwithſtanding a good 
deal of time muſt have intervened, be- 
tween forming the deſign and complet- 
ing it, ſtill his z2d:gnation, againſt the 
obnoxious river *, continued unabated 
all the while, and ſubſided not, until he 
had in effect, purſuant to his menace, 


———* But of the ſeveral kinds of madneſs, 
he that would take the pains, might en- 
« role a legion.“ 


* Oc , nai Wortwiogy Hai Ne, HOU vt, 
ral yoveroty xa Seeg m Ac, x nęiois not GnlvXow 
oel teu es 0 Oauvors, pnyſrug aguoriav x opdo- 
Toys dg“. xa 6 IIaidapcg, aire xatapuuev©®r, el 
en Tx Tote watantmont, x01 ande. O de 
ZepEng nou Th YANGTI FIYURTR Kot ANY GS EVECAINNE: 
Plut. esl cg ẽði. 
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drained it away intirely, from its former 
channel. rg NE 

However, the moſt confederable viſible 
objects about a man, ſuch. as are the 
beings of his own ſpecies, and, among 
thoſe, ſuch as he ofteneſt conver ſes with, 
are the victims he would % ſacrifice 
to his capricious reſentment, if a mul- 
titude of other ſelfiſh conſiderations did 
not chance to prevent, eſpecially if 
dread did not reſtrain his ſanguinary 
purpoſes. When then we percave 
him, as is ordinarily the caſe, for a 
length of time ſtill treating his ospring, 
kindred, or intimates, with more tender- 
neſs than he does /trangers, who had as 
yet occaſioned him none of the vexa- 
tious diſappointments, in his towering 
hopes of thorough felicity, I ſaid he ſo 
frequently met with from the former, 
we are not to impute this forbearing 
kindneſs, to a fixed and immoveable 
love he bears theſe objects of his ſeem- 
ing predilection, but to other cauſes, for 
which we ſhall now endeavour to 
2 as briefly and clearly as poſh- 

e. 


A per- 


8 
Ss A perſon, let his power appear ever 
To unlimited, is yet very ſenſible he has 
many meaſures to keep with thoſe under 
kis authority. He knows their motives 
to obedience are purely intereſted, pro- 
ceeding chiefly, (as Tiberius tells his 
ſucceſſor in ſubſtance) from dread of 
not ſucceeding in an endeavour to de- 
throne him, and of loſing their lives, as 
2 puniſhment for the attempt, But if 
he ſhould, for reaſons that might ap- 
pear trivial, flaughter any great num- 
ber of his people, he is well aware, that 
though he has nothing at all to fear from 
thoſe already dead, becauſe, as N:cho- 
las Machiavel ſimply enough obſerves, 
% when a man is once dead, he can no 
longer think of revenge * ;” ſtill that 
thoſe who are alive, fearing they may 
themſelves be the next ſacrifices, he ſhall 
offer up to his cruelty, will grow deſ- 
perate, and the fear of loſing their lives 
by oppoling him, giving way to the 
now more preſſing and certain one, of 
deing deprived of them at any rate, 


* Politic diſcourſ. upon the firſt Decad. of 
ivy, book 3, chap. 6. 
with- 
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without any provocation given on their 


part, the conſequence of this ſtate of t 
deſpair would be, he evidently ſees, to 
arm them all immediately againft him. 
For the preſervation then of his own t. 
exiſtence, he muſt ſuffer many, nay moſt a 
of his ſubjects to live, let his dominion h 
be ever ſo abſolute, and let his diſcon- fe 
tent againſt them, for not conferring Wl he 
beatitude on him, be never ſo great. 4: 
And though thoſe moſt about his per- ¶ lo 
ſon, are always moſt obnoxious to him, ¶ dc 


as he is allo to them, becauſe both, par- WW of 
ties have been ſo very frequently diſap- WF ful 
pointed by each other, in their recipro- Wl of 
cal applications for complete telicity, yet ¶ or! 


aur prince, perceiving he cannot /afely Wi co: 
kill all his ſubjects at preſent, thinks obs 
proper alſo to lay aſide his reſentment WW 29: 
againſt thoſe intimates of his, through W wit 
the tollowing and other motives. the 

Though conſtantly unſucceſsful ia WM che 
the ſearch. of happineſs, he can neue ing 
give over the purſuit. From his near ma. 
relations and favorites he often looked wh. 
for it; was often diſappointed ; and as con 
often angry with them, for thus repcat- ¶ ſion 
edly failing him, in that efential Point. Wi fall, 


Yet 


6 


LI 

Yet although the natural and neceſſary 
tendency of anger, conſidered ab/trat- 
edly and in itſelf, be to puniſh immed:- 
@ ately, ſtill the portion of anger, he ſo of- 
ten harbored againſt every one of his 
acquaintance, at different periods, being 
hitherto always leſs, than the terror he 
felt of evil enſuing to himſelf, in caſe 
he permitted his anger to take its own 
direct courſe, the ſtronger paſſion, I mean 
love of ſelt-preſervation, maſters, no 
doubt, the aforeſaid. by far weaker ſhare 
of anger, binds, and even ſo effectually 
ſubdues it, that moſt commonly none 
of its effects are at all perceived exteri- 
orly. The perſon thus prevented, by 
conſiderations of perſonal ſafety, from 
obeying the impulſes of anger, recurs- 
again to his accuſtomed hopes, ſince 
without hoping he cannot ſubſiſt. And 
the anger having been in its beginning 
checked, as was ſaid, by fear, and hav- 
ing even, until ſome new provocation - 
may again excite it, ſub/ded entirely, 
what remains but that he be again re- 
conciled to the very people who occa- 
t- ſioned it, and who would have been in- 
. allibly exterminated by it, if the al- 
et ready 
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ready ſo often mentioned thoughts of 


perſonal preſervation had not with- 
ſtood, and in a moment ſupprefled its 
fatal ſallies? . 

We ſaid he goes on Ai, hoping for 
felicity as before—He does; and, not 
finding at yet in himſelf, he muſt look 
for it ſometohere elſe, in the manner ex- 
plained in the foregoing chapters. And 
notwithſtanding his ſo often miſſing it 
in that quarter, where he had before 
ſo frequently ſought it, I mean among 
his blood relations, and companions, 
yet where, thinks he, ought he full 
naturally cheriſh greater expectations, 
of at laſt attaining thereto, than among 
thoſe ſame perſons, with whom he is 
connected, by a variety of endearing 
ties? To them, then, in ſpite of former 
vain applications, reſentments, and re- 
conciliations does he lift his ſtill expecting 
eyes. And in this circle he perpetually 
moves; the former dread always conti- 
nuing, and being commonly ſtrong enough, 
to prevent his ever accompliſhing the 
murdering purpoſes, to which the more 
frequent, as well as greater degree of 
anger, we ſee him entertain, againſt 


kindred 
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kindred -than others, would otherwiſe 
neceſſarily lead him. | 
Such, however, is the atrocious 
butchery, to which the diſcontents and 
bickerings, we obſerve don in all fa- 
milies, would infallibly. conduct, if not 
prevented by feer, the only curb of any 
great weight, now left on the inſolence 
of man; Conſidering this inward /ate. 
of hoſtility, in which men, as well in 
as out of ſociety, are for ever engaged. 
againſt each other, is it not very natu- 
ral for us to wonder, after an author of 
reputation already cited, how . ſeven 
or eight perſons can be brought to 
live together in one incloſure, under 
„% one roof, and compoſe one fa- 
« mily *. _ 

The goodneſs of Job was genuine, was 
extreme, was perſevering, not like that 


of the unjuſtly celebrated Titus, Socrates, 


* © Quand je penſe, à la.contrariete des efprits, 
des goũts et des ſentimens, je ſuis ẽtonnẽ de 
voir juſques à ſept ou huit perſonnes ſe raſſem- 
* bler ſous un meme toit, dans une meme eu- 
ceinte, et compoſer une ſeule famille.“ 

La Brutere Caract. pag. 373. 
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Ariflides, &e. fallacious, trifling, incon- 
tant; yet we hear even him relating * 
how his very ſervants uſed to with to ohh 
their fury by devouring his fleſh. So true it 
is, as the ſcripture remarks, that ones 
ce thief enemies are his domeſtics ; be- 
cauſe let his benevolence and humanity 
be ſuppoſed ever fo eminent, he will 
never be able to ſatisfy the inſatiable e- 
peftations of theſe, and his other Happi- 
neſ5-hunting dependants or acquaintance. 
But the horrid barbarity againſt thoſe 
with whom a man, eſpecially if an ab- 
ſolute monarch, ſeems to live in greateſt 
intimacy, though commonly curbed and 
confined by the more potent dread of 
the loſs of life, is ſtill; however, every 
hour reviving in his unquiet breaſt, By 
means of it, the ſecurity of his family 
and friends is very precurious, as their 
ſafety will not continue a moment 
longer, than while the fear of being put 
to death exceeds the rage, he is perpe- 
tually falling into, againſt them. The 
height of his fury once overtopping his 


14 a 


ö * 7, cap. xxxi, 31. 
Mich. vii. verſ. 6. et Matth, x. 36. 
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# Þ een” 
apprehenſion, they muſt all periſh» 
what do 1 ſay? they are already no 
more. 

Wherefore the emperor Auguſtus had 
more reaſon than he imagined for pro- 
teſting, ** he had rather be 3 

inſmen, 
being uſually very frequently in à ma- 
narch's preſence, are, on that account, 
in the more imminent and immediate 
danger. In order, therefore, to ſecure 
themſelves with further preventive pre- 
cautions, beſides the ſafety they may 


Though Macrobius (Satürnal. lib. 2. cap. 
4.) relates, that Auguſtus had uſed the above 
expreſſion, on hearing of Herod's mallacre of the 
children at Bethlehem, where this author, who 
lived ſo many centuries later, without quoting 
any earlier writer, ſays, a male child of the 
king's, being at nurſe, ſhared the fate of the 
reſt ; yet, ſeveral critics think it more probable, 
the emperor's reflection was occaſioned, by the 
execution of Antipater, whom Herod had put 
to death about the ſame time, which might na- 
turally call to the Roman's remembrance, how _ 
the ſame 7ewi/h prince had formerly deprived 
two of his other grown up ſons of life, in like 
manner, by the hands of an executioner. 
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! 
chance derĩve from their deſpotic prince's 
fears, they would do well to practice a 
conduct, correſponding to that recom- 
mended by Ari/totle to Calliſthenes, when 
he counſelled him © to ſee Alexander as 
« ſeldom and as agreeably as poſſible,” 

If then every man does not, in a lit- 
tle time, maſlacre thoſe he once called 
friends, or, as Hercules is ſaid to have 
effected, ſlay his wife and children with- 
out mercy, it is only, becanſe fear ties 
up his. hands. For the moſt abſolute 
rulers have many things to dread ; as 
there are no flaves, however abject, that 
wall not rouſe at injuries often repeated, 
efpecially if more are /till apprehended. 
This fell averſion to their people, be- 
cauſe theſe laſt cannot render them 
happy, is notwithſtanding more viſible 
in ſovereign princes than any beſides, 
they having leaſt reaſon to apprehend 
the juſt puniſhment of their crimes—or 
not ſo immediately, as their inferiors. 
And if after all, the above ſpirit of 
wanton wrath may not have been fo 
perceptible, in the greater number of 
deſpotic monarchs, it is owing intirely 
to fear or ſome other ſelſiſb motive, that 
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it has not. For the prince's diſappoint- 
ment, in the hope of attaining to complete 
happineſs, by means of his wife, chil- 
dren, and ſubjects, muſt produce anger; 
and anger of itſelf prompts directly to 
the immediate exciſion of the perſon or 
perſons, againſt whom reſentment 1s 
harboured. | 
Another cauſe, (or more properly 
the ſame with the foregoing deſire of 
felicity, but confidered under a differ- 
ent point of view) that renders princes 
enemies to their ſubjects, the ſubjects to 
each other, and to the ſovereign, is 
becauſe they all, either actually or vir- 
tually, aim at the ſame exterior good, 
I mean yowER; and all contending for 
univerſal empire, which can only be 
enjoyed by one, every man 1s, on that 
account, his neighbour's implacable 
rival. 5 | 
Authority, being the exterior good 
that moſt univerſally captivates the lit- 
tle heart of man, and the- abuſe of it, 
being one of the moſt ſenſible or experi- 
mental proofs, we have of his depravity, 
will require to be treated of extenſively, 


as we purpoſe doing in our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER ThE SEVENTH, 


An attempt to convey fome weak idea of the 
emmpotent authority every man covets 
— why it is ſo eagerly defired—each in- 
dividual in ſearch of it, in oppoſition to 
every other — therefore all enemies to 
one another all diſappointed of the 
Sovereignty they ambition. 


NI all 2u#ward? goods, or means, 
\ # ſought by men, to arrive at hap- 
pineſs, that of Power is moſt univerſally 
deſired *. From this they are apt to 


promiſe 


ft is a ridiculous imagination, ſays Moyle, 

t to conceive men will be ſervants when they 
% can be maſters.” _ 5 
Argument againſt a Standing Army, p. 

198. Lond. 1697. 

«© go endleſt and exorbitant are the deſires of 

* men, whether conſidered in their perſons or 
*« their ſtates, that they will graſp at ALL, 
* and can form no ſcheme of perfect happineſs 
* with leſs. Ever ſince men have been united 
A i intg 
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promiſe themſelves the moſt complete 
felf-ſatisfattion ; that is, they flatter 
themſelves, that, by being honored, 


« into governments, the hopes and endeayours 
« after univerſal monarchy have been bandied 
« among them.” TY, 
Swift's Conteſts and Diſſent, in Athens 
and Rome, Chap. the iſt. 

Of all the paſſions which actuate the heart of 
man, the luſt of reigning is, according to 
Tacitus the moſt vehement and flaming.” 
Tacit. lib. 1 5. | 

Hobbes ſays, © In the firſt place I put for a 
« general inclination of ALL MANKIND, A 
« perpetual and reſtleſs deſire of fower after 
« power that ceaſeth only in death.” Leviathan 
chap. xi. 

An anonymous French writer obſerves, the 
«« greateſt partizans of this equality (between 
men) have always been the moſt deſpotre 
% maſters, when they have had power in their 
«© hands.” 

Eſſay upon Civil Government, chap. iv. 
p- 35. London, 1722. 

And Monteſquieu remarks to the ſame pur- 
poſe, that a man's cravings after power are al- 
ways mat inſatiable when he enjoys the 
“ greateſt ſhare of it.” 

Reflections on the Cauſes of the Grandeur 

and Declenſion of the Romans, chap. xi. 


D 4 praiſed, 


1 
-praiſed, obeyed—in a word, loved by 
all other men, th 
with the addition of ſo many favorable 
teſtimonies, to retire into themſelves; 


there find, m reality, the abundance of 


worth, which their ſycophants ſhall be 
inceflantly proteſting to them they have, 
and thus at laſt, be completely happy in 
and by themſelves, like God. This their 
grand obſect, authority, carrying with it 
a certain idea of exsl/tation captivates 
them the more, becauſe elevation and 
grandour are ſome of the characteriſ- 
ticks of the true good, of which man 
retains ſome feeble notions, even in his 
depraved, and fallen condition. 
Beſides, the uni verſul empire they 
covet, being impoſſible to be attained to, 
they are not liable to be impreſſed, 
with a ſenſe of its inſuſficiency and 
futility, as readily as they may be, of 
the inſipidity of bodily pleaſyres, which 
are within every one's reach, and whoſe 
inabihty to afford laſting ſatisfaction, 
they already Men experienced. 

The Dominion, they thus ambition, 
is of the moſt unlimited kind. No power 
hitherto enjoyed by any man in the leaſt 


{ſhall be enabled, 
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approaches that extenſive, not to ſay 
anni potent, au thority, eagerly coveted, 
and as ardently hoped for, though not 
always ſenſibly, by them all. At jirft, 
indeed the deſire appears extremely 
moderate, even to the defirer himſelf: 
upon meeting with any ſucceſs it extends 
itſelf, and goes on thus zxcreafeng, (I 
mean perceptibly, for it always had the 
{xme bulk, though it was neither ſo 
conſpicuous, nor ſo diſtinctly ordered, 
in itſelf or parts) until it at laſt arrives 
at ſuch a men/trous ſixe, as not to be con- 
ceived diſtinctly by the imagination, 
much leſs can it be deſcribed by words. 
For it is giving but a very faint idea of 
its immenſity, to ſay with the poet, 
that it covets ** to beſtride the world like a 
Coloſſus;“ or that it aims at being the 
ſole ob ect of the obedience, reſpect, 
eſteem, love, adoration, and ſo forth, 
of all other men, of every rank and 
degree, 

With this laſt notion, however weak, of 
the ſovereignty ambitioned by every man, 
we muſt content ourſelves. And truly, 
however inadequate the idea we have 
given 
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given be, to the boundleſs ambition itſelf, 
yet were it not demonſtrated by al 
ſorts of arguments, as well by invinci. 
dle reaſons à priori, as from many expe- 
rimental or a poſteriori ones, we could 
ſcarce be able to conceive, how 1 
rational creature, could once ſeriouſſ 
expect, to be loved by others for ii 
own ſake: for to obtain this immediai 
(though it cannot, as is clear from 
what has been already ſaid, be called 
the /aff or ultimate) end, is power ſo ar 
dently coveted; man never, as he 
imagines, reigning completely, until he 
_ reigns over the afections, as well 
perſons, of his fellow creatures. 
It would be needleſs to ſay, a man 
always miſcarries, in his impious at 
tempts, to prevail upon all mankind to 
proſtrate themſelves with him before hu 
wretched rdol—/elf. 
| wy have ſeen at large, how he ado! 
himſelf inceſſantly ; but we ſhall neue 
be able to diſcover him, worſhipped 0 
any other creature, however inſignifican 
For if one man erects an altar, in ord? 
to burn incenſe before his own 1d: 
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that is, his polluted ſelf; every one elſe 
does the ſame : ſo that nothing is to be 
# obſerved but difference of worſhip on 
all ſides; but altar raiſed againſt altar; 
but each perſon on his knees, before a 
golden calf of his own.—To ſpeak with- 
out figure, and with our uſual plainneſs 
—man always fails, in the efforts he 
makes, to gain the afedrons of every 
other man, which 1s the abſolute, effec- 
tual, and thorough /overergnty he thirſts 
for becauſe every one can love only 
himzfelf, and can deſire nothing but for 
himſelf. This diſpoſition of theirs, he 
perpetually endeavours to change, but 
in vain. And though always unſucceſs- 
ful, in this unfortunate occupation, he 
can never relinquiſh it. O fatal blind- 
neſs - How! to expect that any crea- 
ture, when it loſes its /ove of preference 
tor the Divinity, will, or can transfer 
that love, to any other object, but i. 
this without doubt, is attempting #o /orw 
the wind: but, however unattainable and 
impoſſible the good, thus ſought for, is, 
all men muſt nevertheleſs contend for 
it. againſt each other, with all their 
might. 
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might. Ages of fruitleſs purſuit wil 
not weaken man's burning impatience, 
to be loved for himſelf; and if time cannot 
enfeeble the deſire, neither can it, 
aſſuredly, the hope of accompliſhing, 
what he ſo eagerly defires. For no 
length of time can make any being 
Toſe its defire of happineſs, or grow faint 
in the ſearch after it: and the confrdera- 
tion, love, or power above-mentioned, 
are the chief means a rational one pro- 
poſes, in order to arrive at that great 
end. 
But our Creator, the eſſential, and, 
in one ſenſe, only good, whom a father 
calls that beauty ſo ancient and ſo new, 
who, by /atisfying all a man's. vaſt de- 
fires, can alone quiet them, or, as he 
expreſſed it himſelf, refreſh and malt 
them re/t.—He, I ſay, never diſcovering 
his amuableneſs, to thofe, who merited to 
be always deprived of the knowledge 0 
it, ſuch beings not efeFually enlightened 
by him, ſo as to be really convinced, 
their own felicity conſiſts in him, ſeeł 
this happineſs 1n themſelves, where it 
8 cannot 
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pally, the obedience, efteem, and love of all 
things. What endleſs :/luſtons, I repeat 


productive of? the ſame impoſſible end, 
deſired, hoped for, purſued, and that by 
equally impoſſible means, which muſt, at 
all times, produce the moſt corroding 
diſappointments ; and yet, in ſpite of all 
diſappointments, ſtil deſtred, hoped for, 
purſued—and thus for ever / 

Having explained, as fully as I was 
able, what the ſovereignty really is, 
which all men thus vehemenily ambition 
and contend for, I ſhall now inquire, how 
far a man, arriving at what is called 
abſolute dominion, over a vaſt kingdom, 
has thereby ſucceeded in his expeQations : 
| thall then hint, at ſome of the methods, 
he practices to preſerve and enlarge his 
authority, over his people, together 
with thoſe uſed by a private 2 in 
order to obtain as much influence or 
power as poſſible, among men of his 

OWN 
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abt be placed independent of him, 
and ſeek it by means, which are impoſſi- 
ble to be ever compaſſed, ſuch as princi- 


it for the laſt time, muſt not this be 
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own rank, when he cannot immediateh 
ſerze on the royal dignity. Laſtly, from 
the principles heretofore laid down, I 
ſhall ſhew, what monſtrous abuſe, every 
man would infallibly make of his power, 
if he enjoyed it, in the extenſive and 
uncontrouled manner, he labors for. 
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CHAPTER TE EIGHT R. 


| Man ambitions power only in order 10 


captivate the love of the reſt of | his 
ſpecies—but thoſe, who arrive at. any 


little authority, over their neighbours, 
are always moſt hated and unhappy— 
and why. 


\ FAN, by all the efforts he makes 
to arrive at power, over other 
men, intending thereby, as we have 
ſeen, to render himſelf the ſole object of 
their veneration, is every moment diſap- 
pointed, in his pretenſions, even when 
he appears to have acquired the moſt 
deſpotic Juriſdiction over them. Though 
our man, whom we ſhall now ſuppoſe in 
poſſeſſion of an empire, with as few 
limitations, as can be conceived, ſhould 
call himſelf © emperor of emperors, brother 
* to the ſun and moon, ſhadow of God on 


« earth, or God himſelf,” as many have 


done, he, after all, enjoys ſcarce any 
power 
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whatever, and 1s moreover, f. 

poſing his deſires equally /vely as thoſe 
of his ſubjets—he is neceſſarily, I fay, 
the moſt” indigent and wretched being 
among them. The proof of theſe 
afſertions will be very eaſy, after what 
has been already ſaid, and therefore we 
ſhall have no occaſion, to dwell long 

upon them. | 
What a man is chiefly ſmitten with, in 
his purſuit of empire, 1s the fond hope 
of reigning completely, firſt over ſome 
millions of men, then over other mil- 
lions, until, at laſt, he ſhall rule over 
every individual on earth. When he 
aims at this ſovereignty, he aims at it, 
in the moſt perfect, and extenſiue manner. 
He aims at ruling, over their under/tand- 
ing and affection, that is, over what is 
moſt valuable in them. The hand or 
fot, moved in his ſervice, can afford 
him little or no content, unleſs he thinks, 
the mind and heart cheerfully direct the 
motions. Were he perſuaded thoſe, 
who ſeem attentive to his leaſt nod, 
did nevertheleſs ſecretly either deſpi/e 
or hate him, all the obedience they may 
vo =_ render, 
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render, would, while he continued in 
the foregoing perſuaſion, prove not only 
unſatisfactory, but thoroughly dien. 
This poſition no one will coatradict, as 
every perſon has often had ſenſible 
proofs of its truth. For where is the 
man, though he were not puffed up by 
the poſſeſſion, either of limited or ab- 
ſelute monarchy, who has not felt un- 
caſineſs, as frequently as pleaſure, even | 
from actual ſervices, when perſuaded, | 
they did not proceed from a fund of 

good <oill towards him? 

But this is a mortification to which 
our abſo/ute prince, notwithitanding his 
near kindred to the ſun and moon, is 
daily expoſed. For although when he 
ſays to one man © go,” and he goes; 
or to another “ come,“ and he at once 
comes; or to a third, “ do this,” and 
the third does it accordingly, —ſtill is 
this no more than what ſchool-men 
term material obedience; that is, it is 
not obedience, in the manner he wiſhes, 
becauſe it is not obedience, for . his 
con ſake, And. what is not done 

. for 
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for him, for his own ſake; he utterly 
baths. a hes 
It may be objected, that not being 
convinced but theſe duties were paid 
him, on his own account, nothin 
hinders his being content with them. 
But it is anſwered, he cannot be /ong 
miſtaken 1n this particular. Good offices 
flowing from affedion, have a amp, that 
cannot be counterfeited with ſucceſs, for 
any length of time. It 1s true, as we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſay again hereat- 
ter, that, to avoid perpetual ſources of 
diſquiet, he will himſelf often be a party, 
in his ſubjects attempts to impeſe on him. 
He will frequently endeavour to perſuade 
himſelf, their obedience 1s more the 
conſequence of ſincere attachment to 
his perſon, than of /elf-:ntere/t or dread. 
It is not, in the mean time, that a 
perſon can always ſucceed, in laboring 
to convince himſelt, of what would be 
moſt agreeable to him. Truth fre- 
quently ebtrudes itſelf, in ſpite of all 
oppoſitron, on the minds of theſe /e 
ſeducers, and diſpels the fhort-lived ſatiſ- 
2 faction, 
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faction, they borrowed from their illu- 
five fancies. And on no occaſion does 
that unwelcome illumination force its way, 
more ordinarily, than on this, under 
preſent conſideration. 

Our king, will at all times be ſenſible 
much too /en/ible for his peace, that all 
the extravagant affection towards him, 
his ſlaves are for ever boaſting of, is no 
more, in effect, but what the poet calls, 


* — — Mouth-honor, breath, 
« Which the poor heart would fain 
deny, and dare not.” 
—_____  DHAKESP, 


He will ſee, with eyes ſometimes de- 
jected through anxiety or deſpair, at 
other times enflamed with wrath, that 
his people honor him, it is true, with 
their hands, feet, lips, and knees; but 
that their hearts, which alone he values, 
are, even in the midit of theſe fraudful 
teſtimonies of regard, intirely eſtranged 

from him. 
Where then 1s his felicity ? Happineſs 
according to him, and he judges r1g ht, 
| 1 conſiſts 
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conſiſts in thorough ſelf-eſteem. But this 


ſelf-approbation, he falſely imagines, is 
to be acquired by power ; becauſe he 
as falſely perſuades himſelf, power will 
make him maſter of the efteem and 
love of thoſe, over whom he rules: by 
which means he ſhall, as he thinks, be 
enabled, at laſt, to determine or pronounce 
himſelf, really eſtimable and lovely. 

Ihe ultimate purpoſe then of all this 
buſtle about authority, or as Mr. Hobbes 
calls it, of this re/tleſs defire of power 
after pater, is in order to gain affection, 


which as he always fails of, we may 
well ſay, he gains nothing, becauſe he 


does not arrive at the main point, for 
which he underwent all his fatigues and 
cares. Suppoſe him therefore reigning 
over both — with more un- 
limited authority, than any ancient or 
modern Eaſtern potentate, yet, we have 
the utmoſt reaſon to aflirm, that what 
he deſires never is, becauſe it never is as 
he 'defires it. What he hates likewiſe 
always happens. For even thoſe events, 
that ſeem, on a ſlight conſideration, to 
fall out according to his inclination, in 
reality, ever turn out agarr/? it. 

Every 
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Every with of his is directed towards 
happineſs, and the chief means of arrib- 
ing at this happineſs, he makes to con- 
ſiſt in power. As for happineſs he enjoys 
none, as the whole world knows by 
zwoeful experience.” And he is almoſt at 
as great a diſtance from any /#1:4 autho- 
rity, even over thoſe very perſons who 
wait on him, with the moſt trembling 
ſubmiſſion. For beſides that the power 
cannot, in ſtrictneſs, be called abſolute, 
as it reſides ultimately, not in our ſup- 
poſed monarch, but in another, whoſe 
miniſter he only is, yet not to urge that 
common argument further, I contend, 
that no creature, though it may always 
perform what he commands, ever once 
obeys him, in the manner he covets. - 

As every one is tempted by means of 

his wn deſires, fo as often as any perſon + 
abandons the real good, he does it for 
his own fancied gratification. - In every. 
rebellion of a rational creature, againtt 
the Creator, it never ſets up any «ther 
ipuit or being but 1% which it deſigns 
to obey, Now this is d:ametrically oppefite, 
to the will of him we ſuppoſe a deſpotic 


E 3 prince, 
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prince. His orders always tend to the 
following end, to wit, the obeying, eſteem- 
ing, loving him on his own account, 
through which obedience, eſteem, and 
love, he hopes to be at laſt happy in 
#:mſelf. But when any ſubject does the 
things ſuggeſted or commanded by him, 
he never does them, to obey, eſteem, or 
love his maſter, that is, in other words, 
he never does them, for the end the 
former defires. For the end of ſuch a 
creature, in all its dehberate actions, 
without exception, is obedience, eſteem, 
and love o it/elf. And, in fine, the leaſt 
action of the meaneſt ſpirited ſlave nei- 
ther is, nor can be done for the ſovereign, 
though he were not only brother to the 
- ſun and moon, but even father or grand- 
father to theſe luminaries. | 

Inſtead then of ſubmiſſive ſubjects, he 
only ſees :nveterate enemies and opponents, 
on every ſide, who never do any thing, 
according to his inclination, but every 

hing, again}/t it. 

He is more edi, to his people, than 
taey are to each other, and he is moſt 
puniſbed by them—and this is the ſecond 


propo- 
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oſition, we advanced, in the pre- 
Eat chapter. | 


He is moſt hated by them, becauſe 
none ſo violently oppoſes the gratifica- 
cation of them all—the being obeyed, 
efteemed, loved, and conſequently, as 
they think, happy in themſelves. Now 
men always molt hate, what forms the 
greateſt obſtacle to the accompliſhment 
of their deſires, whether they know 
diſtinctly what it is or not: they muſt 
then, either actually or virtually hate 
their ſovereign me/?, as he moſt eagerly, 
and with moſt ſeeming ſucceſs, oppoſes 
their deſires, that is, he moſt openly and 
indefatigably labors, to make all the 
reſt contribute to his happineſs, by ebey- 
5 efteeming, and loving him for him- 
elf. 

He is more puniſbed by them, than 
they are by one another ; becauſe the 
more violent any deſires are, the more 
grievous their diſappointment. His love 
of himſelf — I mean only his love of 
ſway, - eſteem, and affection for his own 
ſake, 1s more conſiderable, than that of 


his ſubjects, and his failure, in all thoſe 
| E 4 great 


1 
great points, is more diſtręſſing to him. 
It has been proved, he always fails in 
the above views, becauſe, as was faid, 
each of his ſubjects loves only himſelf, 
and is only ſolicitous, about his own 
welfare. | 

But; if the monarch has the laſt- 
mentioned misfortune, in common with 
all his people, the following is peculiar 
to himſelf; and it is it, that renders his 
ſituation much more miſerable than 


theirs. 
The nearer one is arrived to any de- 
fired end, the more does the love of the 


| good ſought for, increaſe ; and a failure, 
when on the point of enjoying any ad- 
vantage, is then doubly mortifying. 
And this is expreſſive of our prince's 
condition. However un/atisfattory and 
imperfect the power he exerciſes, over his 
ſubjects may be, it is nevertheleſs a 
portion of power, and will appear no 
very ſmall portion either, when we re— 
flect, their bodies are, for ſome time, 
vi/ibly, and directiy, under his authority, 
and their ſouls, in ſome meaſure, though 
indirectly. Having thus ta/ted * to 
ö im, 
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him, moſt delicicus liquor, authority, it 
is natural he ſhould have a greater de- 
fire, to quench his thirſt intirely with it, 
than thoſe, who have as yet, no practical 
knowledge of its ſweets. And ev 
check his hopes, now in full ſpeed, to- 
wards the complete enjoyment of his 
beloved ſway, meet with, cauſes a. de- 
jeftion, proportioned to their former 
elevation and exultation. Wherefore, 
if the ſovereign's deſires be originally as 
warm, as thoſe of his people, he mult be 
the moſt unhappy of them; becauſe am- 
bitioning power as they do, he enjoys a 
little of it, which little ſerves only fo 
enflame his eager hopes, of poſſeſſing the 
whole ; both which, I mean his deres 
and hopes, being always truſtrated, his 
miſery is inconceivablyenhanced thereby. 
And therefore, in fine, as he is perpe- 
tually falling from greater heights than 
any of his ſubjects, ſo muſt he ever re- 
ceive more ſevere contuftens, 
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CHAPTER THE Ninrtu. 
- The abhorrence men feel againſt thoſe they 


percerve endeavouring to obtain power, 
over them Their immediate reſiſl. 
ance, on ſuch occaſions Still they all 
inceſſantly purſue this the grand object 
F their defires, by many various mi. 
thods. 2-4 ; 


TOTwI1THSTANDING the inceflant 
diſappointments, . we have ſeen 
every man, as well the monarch as his 
_ ſubjects expoſed to, in the ſearch of full 
. power, that is, of diſintereſted love, yet 
one of the principal maledictions, at- 
tending their as well unjuſt, as impot- 
- ible ambition is, that they can never 
deſiſt from ſtruggling with each other, for 
an afedion, which no individual of them 
can or will, during auen of time, 2 
from himſelf. This frantic deſire of con- 
- fiaderation is the ſource of a /trife _— 


1 . 
all men, that laſts as long as their lives. 
Conteſts about property or ſenſual plea- 
ſures, will ſubſide ſooner or later; but 
the war every one wages, againſt every 
other, in order to acquire power over 
him—over his heart eſpecially, admits 
not of a truce even for a ſingle moment, 
much leis of any laſting peace. And 
when, by death, hoftilities ſhall ceaſe, 
at leaſt in this world, between the belli- 
gerent parties, their poſterity will be ſure 
to revive the contention, with all the 
indefatigable rage of their ill-fated an- 
ceſtors. | 
Men are not always ſenſible of the op- 
poſition, their ſpirit is ever making, to 
theſe unreaſonable pretenſions of their f 
neighbours: nay, they very ſeldom feel | 
any thing of this furious, and conſtant 
combat. When indeed they chance to 
perceive any efforts made to obtain the 
love we treat of, they obſerve, at the 
lame time, the vigorous indignation, with 
which ſuch attempts are immediately 
repelled. Wherefore one of them rightly 
ſud, that every man hath a dagger in 
his hand, ready to /tab the vanity of 
© another, 


1 

© another, wherever he perceives it K. 
And elſewhere: © The vanity of man. 
* kind is {5 much-greedter and more ge- 
60 neral than their avarice, that no beg. 
& gar 1s ſo iH received by them as he 
« who ſolicits their praiſe f. 

All this means, that every man, as 
often as he ſenſibly perceives another, 
attempting to gain wnver/al love, by 
diſcovering his excellence,” ſo often ſays, 
if not in the ſame words, certainly to 
the following effect: No—you are not 
& worthy of being loved, but I am.“ 

A lte writer had an extenſive pro- 
ſpect of this univerſal paſſion, when ht 
obſerved, that whether a man blames 
Hor approves, whether he ſpeaks or is 
“ ſilent, he is always making his own 
= apology ; ; for every man 1s an orator, 
oy who, by his diſcourſe or his actions, 
is perpetually making his own panegy- 
ric i;“ that is, every one is inceſſantly 

* Mr. Fielding's Miſcellanies. Vol. I. Eſſayx 
on Converſation. 

+ Id. a Journey from mis World to the next, 


c hap. xxiv. 
tf. Helvetius on the Mind, eſſay the fourth, 


chap. the viith, p. 276. Lind. 1759. 3 
Y 
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by ell his actions, words, and motions, 
proclaiming hs 20n worth, and laboring, 
by all poſſible means, to convince the 
W cohcle creation of it, that he alone may be 
loved by all intellectual beings, and not 
obſtructed, in his purſuits, by ſuch, as 
are irrational or inanimate. 

This is the univerſal paſſion of all per- 
yerſe men; and by this all their paſſions, 
Wat leaſt, ſuch as have exterior things for 

Wtheir object, muſt be explained. | 

The means, which men make uſe of, 
to procure for themſelves the homage of 
other beings, are ſo various, ſo ſur- 
prizingly numerous, that no body, how- 
ver diligent in the ſearch, however vi- 
gilant and obſervant in detecting them, 
an diſcover, much leſs deſcribe them 
all, It is with a view to theſe, the 
zeart of man is, in ſcripture, called bad 
end unſcarchable. The meaning of which 
xpreſtion, is, that it is impoſſible to 
race out or delineate, all the arts and 
levices, by which, men expect to en- 
ae one another. Thus the human 
jeart is inſcrutable to a perſon, in the 
jeans it practices, but is mot at all fo, 

In 
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in the end, which is ſought by theſe 
various windings and ſtratagems. The 
end of them all, is to gain love, ſtrange. 
Iy various as the methods are, by which 
that end is attempted to be brought 
about. Nor are theſe attacks, this |. 
ducing or bullying people out of their 
affection, that is, out of what is moſt 
valuable in them, confined to a man' 


own ſpecies only; for he offers a vii. wb 
tence, nearly of the ſame nature, to eu- by 
ry other being whatever, which, if no 15 


very perceptible in his proceedings, to- 
wards them all, is often diſcernible 
enough in his conduct, with regard to 
many of the brutes, as well as with re 
2 to ſeveral inanimate things. We 

, for the preſent, confine ourſelve 
to inquiries and reaſonings, or ſome d 
the expedients he puts in practice, to 
render himſelf ſole maſter of the regarl 
of his own ſpecies. 


What every one vehemently defirs ny 
is voluntary obedience or affection; and 15 
the fr/# means, always purſued by matt TR 
Kind, to obtain this end, are to love 4 7 


Cle, and feign à great deal of a 


13 

for others. This method is conſtantly 
the Hirt made uſe of, for the above 
purpoſe, even by thoſe, in the moſt ab- 
ſolute authority, and never fails of hav- 
ing ſome effect, though by no means 
equal, in any degree, to ſatisfy the pro- 
digious thirſt of man. 

Little, however, as is acquired this 
way, it is much purer and fincerer, than 
what is gained 1n any other. It is in- 
deed the only thing lite real affection; 
nothing being capable to beget affec- 
tion, but affection or the ſemblance of it. 
However, man, created to enjoy in- 
nity, is not to be ſatisfied, even with 
the intire undivided love of every indi- 
vidual on earth, much leſs, with the 
above tiny remnants. Wherefore, ' as 
ſoon as he perceives, he does not meet 
with the degree of ſubmiſſion and re- 
gard wiſhed for, the na“ ſhare of good 
wil, which every one muſt entertain 
for another, before he thinks himſelf 
injured by him, is converted into the 
bittere/? hatred; he immediately becomes 
diſſatisfied and incenſed at this limited 
lee, and, when not reſtrained by his 


fears, 


* 3 
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fears, inſtantly changes his conduct, and 
inſtead of continuing, by good offices, 
to preſerve the ſmall portion of pure 
affection, as ſome term it, that had been 
beſtowed on him, he tries by ſeverity 
and puniſhments, to force at once the 
whole, of what he ſaw dealt out to him, 

in ſo ſparing. and niggardly a manner, 
Thus a man muſt neceſſarily act, to- 
wards other men, if he has potoer over, 
and dreads nothing from them: and this 
accounts for the change in Nero's diſpo- 
ſition, from uncommon /enity to the 
eateſt cruelty; a change, Aa 
which would happen in every man, after 
he found that men,” as ſecretary 
Machiavel well remarks, being in ge- 
neral ungrateful, inconſtant, hypocritical, 


fearful of danger, and covetous of pain, 
« do with lets remorſe offend againſt 


& thoſe. who deſire to be beloved, than 
ce againſt thoſe who are ambitious ot 
& being feared; and the reaſon is, be- 
* cauſe love is faſtened only by a Jig: 
* ment .of obligation, which the /{-nature 
& of mankind breaks upon every Occ 
* fton that is preſented to his profit; 
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but fear depends upon an appreben- 
« fron of puniſhment, which is never to 
« be diſpelled *.” But, on account of 
the ambiguity of a few of theſe expreſ- 
ſions, it may be proper to obſerve, that 
men only deſire to be feared, in order 
to be /oved; and did they believe this 


hre was to be attained to, as well by 


profeſſing regard, as by exciting terror, 
they never would purſue the latter me- 
thod. | 

lt will appear ſtrange, that having 
in this very chapter aflerted, that re- 
card or love could never be produced 
by any thing elſe, but by love, either 
already * in the perſon be- 
loved, or foon hoped for, it ſhould now 
be ſaid, that error and ill. uſage, are the 
moſt, effetual means of acquiring, this ſo 
much deſired affection. 

But the ſeeming contradiction va- 
niſhes, when it is acknowledged, that 
terror and puniſhments, do not really 
beget afefion. What they certainly 
begct, is the outward appearance of re- 


* The Prince, chap, xvii, 
7 gard, 
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gard, and that, in a much more conſtant 
and uniform manner, than any other 
method of proceeding can. By the 
fears, this way of acting cauſes, a prince 
becomes much more ſenſible of his porter, 
than he would be rendered by (ain, 
though indeed more ſincere, profeſſions 
of love. Befides, ſo well do people 
know, that no ſovereign can be con- 
tent, without being .ma/ter, or fancying 
himſelf fo, of their hearts, that they 
take great care, to be inceſſantly offer- 
ing him up, the moſt nauſeous and lying 
proteſtations of veneration, adoration, 
attachment, together . with their lives 
* and fortunes,” and ſuch like unmean- 
ing cant. All this, it is true, is but 
a ſhadoto, not the leaſt rea / attachment 
or love, ſubſiſting at the time of all 
thoſe fine declarations. But be it ever 
fo much a ſhadow, it pleaſes much more, 
by its ſeeming bulk, than that poor fhele- 
ton of afßection, purchaſed by thoſe, who 
only uſe their power, in order to do good. 
Moreover, though it be a /had:cww, and 
that ſhadows can afiord no pleaſures, 
when known to be ſuch; yet, we well 

| know, 
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1 
know, how dextrous people are, in con- 
verting by the magical force of imagi- 
nation all the objects of their leaſt de- 
fires, which certainly are, in the main, 
as great ſhadows, as this we ſpeak of 
can be, into delightful folid ſubſtances, 
It may be more truly ſaid of this influ- 


ence of the defires, on the imagination, 
than of the poet's pen, that it 


... - gives to aiery not hing 
< A local habitation and a name.“ 
| OHAKESP. 


We need not then be in the leaſt ſur- 
prized, that men ſhould prefer this 
greater ſhare of homage, though /im- 
cere, to the ſmall portion, which grati- 
tude would procure them, while they 
can thus ingemiouſly impoſe on them- 
ſelves, ſo as generally to take it for the 
free language of the heart. | 

We do not maintain, this pretended 
attachment extorted by fear, can fully 
ſatisfy the individual, who is the ob- 
jet of it, or that he always lays any 
great dependance on it. As for giving 

* thorough 
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' 2horenob ſatisfaction, that it withont 
doubt does not, as has been frequently 
. aid, in the former part of this bock. 
But this its inability to afford full en- 
joyment, to the almoſt boundleſs de- 
ſires of man, it has in common, with 
all other pleaſures, which, though peo- 
ple appear clearly to think otherwiſe 
| their conduct, never can, either ſe- 
parately or all together, afford men the 
: reſt or fat faction they ſeek. 
And as for the ſuſpicrons,'a perſon in 
power betrays, on certain occaſions, of 
the fallacy and emptineſs of theſe mighty 
profeſſions, it is not denied but that he 
much more than ſuſpects them, he even 
-abſoluvely and directly gives them the 
lie, when threatened with danger of any 
kind. But when no evi is impending, 
he uſes his utmoſt endeavours, and 12 
ame meaſure ſucceeds, in perſuading him- 
elf, this attachment towards him, fo 
| ſtrongly. profeſſed, is really exiſting, in 
the pretenders to it, and is not a tribute, 
paid by their fears to his high ation, 
but the ſpontaneous manifeſtation of the 
Jove they feel for him, for his own. ſake. 
| «Without 
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neſs and ſelfimpoſition, it would be im- 
ible to account. for: the pleaſure, all 


friendly offers of perſo 


though. when examined coolly, they ap- 
pear not to merit, having any confi- 


out neceſſity, will never ſcrutinize them 


cere emanations of the foul. . 

Theſe declarations of eſteem and love, 
are alſo agrecable on ansther account. 
For, ſuppoling them ever ſo inſincere, 
they ſtill pay a very real compliment to the 


power of him, in whoſe favor they are 


made. They mamiteſtly prove, that the 
in practice, expects ſome goed by ſo do- 


it. For no one can abandon truth, 
that is, the natural love of appearing 
ſuch as he really is, but through the 
hope of ſome other good expected by 
the deceit. A very ſmall ſhare of what 

E 3 a man 


Without having recourſe to this 4. 


ople receive, from the civilities and 
ns, who are al- 
moſt utter Rrangers to them. . Theſe, . 


dence repoſed in them; yet people, with- - 


ſo- cloſely, but rather chuſe to 4ſt the 
deceit, by conſidering them, as the ſin- 


perſon, who condeſcends to put them 


ing, or fears ſome evil, by neglecting. 


_—_ 828 2 
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3 man is pleaſed to fancy an advan- 
tage, is, it is true, in general, a ſuffi- 
cient motive to engage him to counter- 
feit, but ſtill, it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
eme ſhould be hoped for, before he 
—_ froop to employ hypocriſy. and fal/- 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER Taz Trxrn. 


A brief deſeription of ſome of the methods, 


practiſed by private perſons, to obtain 
the chief place, in each other*s eſteem 
and affection, that is, in other words, 
| to reign completely over one another. 


EW or none will deny, but that a 
F deſire to pleaſe, founded on the dread 
of the ill- conſequences, which may at- 
tend diſpleaſing, is the cauſe of the adu- 
lation paid to a ſovereign prince which 
we have been reaſoning upon, in the 
foregoing chapter: but how, will it be 
aſked, does it happen, that people, 
through politeneſs and good breeding, treat 
their equals and often their inferiors 
1 th reſpect and profeſſions of friend- 

ip + 
Fear of death, or apprehenſion of 
bodily puniſhment, or of the loſs of what 
is called ſubſfance, are, I confeſs, in the 
latter caſe, quite out of the queſtion, 
| my * but 
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but there are an innumerable train of 
other terrors, which if not commonly as 
violent as thoſe of death, or corporal ſuf- 
ferings, are ſill nevertheleſs real fears, 
Granting then, a man does not uſually 
love praiſe, reſpect, and effettion, as 
much as /:fe, yet we ſuppoſe him to 
love them, in ſome degree; and if he is 
fuppoſed to love them, he muſt alſo ſear 
his not enjoying them, fear alweys ex- 
Ming, where there is love. | 

Loving then confideration and efteem, 
which he looks upon as good, and con- 
fequently fearing, the being deprived of 
this good, he muſt of courſe fear the 
perſon, whether he be his ſupertor, equal 
or inferior, in whoſe power it is to 
withhild from him this beloved eſteem or 
regard. Thus he mult dread this neigh- 
bour of his, though of no greater rank 
or authority than himſelf, becauſe he 
conſiders him as poſſeſſed of an head and 
heart, of whoſe moſt favorable ſenti- 
ments, he has a reſtleſs ambition, to be- 
come the principal object, He may not 
have expreſsly perſuaded himſelf, this 
man's good opinion, which he is thus 
torment- 


B.A 

tormenting himſelf about, will be 
ſuſſicient alone, to render him thoroughly 
content 3 but his laboring for it, wit 
ſuch unremitting ardor, affords a full 
conviction of his imagining, at the preſent 
time, that without it, he can, by no 
means, attain to happineſs. | 

It is not deſigned now to prove, how 
every one by the /ove of any thing, 
which affect ion mult be attended, with 
| fear of not obtaining the withed for good, 
or of Hing it, after it has been obtained, 
unwilling as ſuch a perſon may be to 
acknowledge a ſupericr, yet by the above 
[ove and fear, actually makes the thing, 
thus loved and feared, of much greater 
conſequence than himſelf, and on one oc- 
calion, at leaſt, really and truly be- 
comes the //ave of what he thus deſires. 

This, even {ſeveral judicious pagan 
authors, as Cicero, Horace, Perſius * 
and others, were thoroughly ſenſible of, 
though they took little or no trouble to 
account for it, as many Chriſtian ones have 
lince done, very acutely and lumi- 


* Cicero, Parad 5. Horat. lib. 2. fat. 7. 
Perſ. fat. 5. Efictet. pallim, 


nouſly. 
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nouſly. In acknowledging the matter ef 
Fact however, the former, are as unani- 
mous and expreſs, as the latter. Hence 
the proverb common among them : 
% Anima mapis eſt ubi amat, quam ubi 
«© t. From a conviction, that 2 
vehement inclination effectually binds 
one. to whatever object had cauſed it, 
proceeded Ariſtippus's vain boa/t relative 
to Thais the courtezan, © that he kept 
* her, but was not kept by her x, aw 
a. Zx0u4: ; hence, in fine, Seneca's pointed 
fentence, concerning the avaricious, 
that © they do not poſſeſs riches, but are 
* poſſeſſed by them , which is a ſenti- 
ment, no leſs true of that particular 
paſſion, than of al/ the others, without 
exception but we ſhall dwell no 
longer on thrs head, as well, becauſe 
the theme is rather oo trite, many hav- 
ing already handled it, with extreme 
perſpicuity and judgment, but princi- 
pally, becauſe we do not chuſe to wander 
for any time from our ſubject, with 
which, the above inquiry has no imme. 
diate connection; what we meant to 


+ Avaros non habere di vitias, ſed haberi. . 
| | — "= 
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inſiſt on here, being only, that a men 
endeavour, either by violent methods, 
when they imagine they can ſafely 
employ ſuch, or by gentle and artful 
ones, when they think theſe laſt will 
anſwer their purpoſe be, to reign over 
all things, of what rank or degree ſoever in 
the creation. 

Although, as we premiſed in the laſt 
chapter, it would be utterly impoſſible, 
to give a particular deſcription of all the 
labors men undergo, and the fratagems 
they put in practice, in order to obtain 
a ſovereign authority, over the affections 
of their 1ntire ſpecies, yet ſome of the 
principal ſhall be briefly hinted at, be- 
fore we come to inquire, what 2% a man 
would make of the uncontroled rule, he is 
m queſt of ; m which laſt queſtion, we 
are much more mtere/ted, as it is to ſup- 
ply ns, with but too many corroborating 


proots, of the ſhocking depravity we con- 


tend for, in mankind. 
The end for which all men act and 


ſpeak, is the ſame, as has been ſhewn 
already. They all /icit conſideration 


and love, though after very different 
5 | methods. 
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methods. Each conſiders what is 17 
valued by people in general, or by thoſe 
in particular, who form one ſoctety with 
him. The good opinion of thoſe, "4 firſt 
endeavours to gain, by doing what, he 
apprehends will be mo/# agreeatleto them. 
After having captivated thoſe, he hopes 
afterwards to ſucceed, in like manner, 
with others; and ſo on, until he ac- 
quires the univerſal z/feem of all intelli. 
gent beings. 

But as it often happens, that what a 
man perceives in mo/t repute, among 
thoſe ne calls countrymen, he cannot 
himſelf arrive at, or cannot at leaſt be 
as eminent in it, as he wiſhes; in this 
caſe, he either follows the courſe, at- 
tended with mo/t reputation, and then 
perſuades himſelf, he ſhall, one time or 
ether, be more famous therein, than any 
perſon beſides; or, ſhould he not be 
more renowned for that art or ſcience, 
now 1n ſuch high eſtimation, he makes 
no doubt but his ther great perfedtions, 
Joined to the moderate knowledge, he 
has in this art or occupation, will, at 
length, procure him a ſuperior regard, 

trom 
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from the. people in queſtion. “ For,” 
ſays he, © though this ſcience or myſtery 
e be maſt valued in our town, country, 
« or kingdom, it is not however, the 
ny endowment, which is prized: 
« and though it may poſſibly maintain 
e the pre- eminence, over any other /ingle 
qualification, yet it is impoſſible it 
* ſhould outweigh, in the public opi- 
% nion, the many I am poſſeſſed of.“ 
Thus he reaſons, when he fellows the 
-cri<vd, as he molt commonly does: but, 
when he utterly deſpairs of ſucceeding, 
in any tolerable manner, in this fo much 
admired purſuit, he then ſtrikes - out 
another road, to eſteem and affection. 
When he acts thus, he ſtrongly deſires, 
and conſequently expects, that, however 
diſregarded the occupation or ſtudy, to 
which he has dedicated his time, be at 
preſent, it will ſhortly be more conſidered 
and approved, than any other profeſſion 
or literary enquiry whatſoever; and that 
long before he dies himſelf, allowing he 
Thould, like other men, be obliged to ſub- 
it to death. 
But as in any large collection or heap 
ot men, it rarely happens, ſo great and 
uns 


n 
univerſal a preference is given thoſe, 
who excel in one employment, as tg 
leave other purſuits deſtitute of admirers, 
a man being then fed and encouraged, 
from the beginning, by the commenda- 
tions of his acquaintance, from thence 
takes occaſion to Vatter himſelf, with 
the moſt xn / verſal favor. | 
It ought, after what has been already 
ſo often ſaid, to be unneceſſary for us to 
repeat, that what 1s eagerly wiſhed for 
or deſired, muft alſo be expected. And 
therefore as men's deſires, are almoſt 
always, coild, unreaſonable, and intirely in. 
polſible to be ever compaſſed, ſo mult their 
hopes be equal iy ridiculous and abſurd. 
I did not pretend to enumerate and 
Point out the various methods, by 
which different men, and even the 
ſame man, at different times, aim at 
ſovereign rule and univerſal love. To at- 
tempt to particularize them all, would 
be to go about numbering the ſtars in the 
firmament, or the ſand on the ſea-ſhore, 
as in every action, word, thought, and 
motion, — Whether he ſpeaks, or is ſilent 
—whether he cats, drinks, or whatever 


elſe 
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elſe a man does, he does all for his own 
honor he, I ſay, purſues the great, the, 
in a manner, only end, of being LoNE 
eſteemed, aLoOxE loved, ALONE adored. 

Among the various, and ſeemingly 
contradictory ways, which all rational 
creatures, who place their felicity in 
themſelves take, to bring about the 
great concern of acquiring the regard of 
others, the following ſeemed to me the 
moſt extraordinary; as the perſon ap- 
pears to make the greateit ſacriſce peſ- 
fible, in order to come at the aforeſaid 
good opinion, at any rate. This ſacri- 
fice is no leſs than dereying himſelf, to 
ſave himſelf: abandoning himſelf, to 
preſerve himſelf, or to ſpeak intelligibly, 
and without my/tery, a man will often 
ſceem—O vile cozenage /—he will, I ſay, 
pretend to find fault with himſelf —a 
proceeding, of all fallacies the mo/# fal. 
lacious / in order to gain the affection of 
the perſon, he is converſing with. We 
relerve for the next chapter, a full ex- 
amination of this ſurprizing maneuvre, in 
all appearance ſo repugnant to the am- 
bition of unbounded eſteem, he is perpetu- 
ally languiſbing for. 


— 
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CHAPTER Tux ELEVIvrn. 


One of the greateſt ſacrifices men male, 
and the moſt deceitful ſtratagems they 
Practiſe, to acquire each other s LOVE, 
Peinted out and redſoned on. 


HE ſoul and body of man are 
united, in the cloſeſt connection, 
No earthly union can form ſo lively an 
image of the eſſential unity of the God- 
head. This unity has had a page, it 
now has a preſent, and it even has a fu- 
ture in hope. The care to preſerve this 
unity is not only natural to him, as it 


is to other parts of the creation, but 


it is his jir/? natural tendency. His for- 
mer unity no longer ſubſiſts here belmo, 
but in his idea, as the future only does 
in his hope: ſtill man, in his mind, 
unites the paſt, preſent, and future, and 
of the-three compoſes a ſingle ſubſtance, 
of cach part of which he is equally fond. 


This fondneſs i is not elective; it is na- 
tural 
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tural and neceſſary. For loving his pre- 
ent exiſtence, he muſt, in an equal de- 
gree, love the paßt, which does not at 
all differ from it in ſubſtance, but in 
certain accidental circumſtances of time, 
place, &c. His preſent 'being, is more- 
over derived from, or founded upon, 
the pat, and he cannot be ſo warmly 
attached to the former, without having 
an equal -intereſt in the latter, from 

which it immediately flows, and to 

which .it bears ſo thorough à likeneſs. 
What, in fine, is a man's pa or pre- 


ſent exiſtence, but himſelf; and if ſo, 


can he poſſibly cenſure or hate it? 
It is true, that though being is not 


an oOdject of the ſenſes, but of the 


underſtanding, which can apprehend 


ſubſtances, without relation to time or 
place, {till that the ſenſes, operating at 


this moment of his actual exiſtence, may 
render him mare attentive to the preſent, 
as well as more attached to it. But 
this effect can only be produced in the 
imagination: for the underſtanding can 
form no judgment, by which the paf# 
exiſtence of a man, ſhall be pronounced 
| G inferior, 


inferior, in dignity or importance, to the 
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preſent.—80 much for what is natural 
and neceſſary, where we have been for a 
very little time obliged to have recourſe 
to metaphyfics.—To deſcend now to - 
rals, and apply the above principles to 
our ſubject. h | 
We have ſeen over and over, how 
wnriphteous man neceſſarily loves himſelf, 
and every thing for himſelf : how he 
places his chief means of happineſs, in 
the obedience and regard of his whole 
ſpecies; hoping, that when he ſhall be 
in thorough poſſeſſion of this univerſal 
affection, his vwaderſtanding ſhall, at the 
fame time, be able to pronounce him 
wanting nothing, fupremely excellent, —in 
2 word, HaPPY. Now, while the efteem 
of the meaneſt ſcullion is ſuppoſed to 
be denied him, his felicity can never, 
in hrs principles, be complete : for there 
would be ſomething wanting, and the 
idea of happineſs excludes the leaſt want. 
And not only any individual's refuſing 
e/teem, but refuſing to confer it in the 
moſt unbounded manner, would ſtill ren- 
der the felicity defective, and therefore 
#0 felicaty. | But 
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But whoever, profeſſing the higheſt 
value for one, ſuch as he 1s af preſert, 
teſtifies a diſapprobation of the tame 
man, ſuch as he was laſt week or laſt 
year, offers him but a moſt limited and 
partial regard, which, "whatever the 
other may pretend, can never content 
him. What he was lait year, or laſt 
week, is, as we have briefly ſhewn, wp 
l:{s himſelf, than what he zs at preſent. 
And to labor to make him difſati/- 
fed with himſelf, ſuch as he was then, 
is, in reality, nothing leſs than to re- 
quire him to diffolve his unity, by hating 
it, which is utterly unnatural and in- 


poſſible, | 


et, however amiable a man 1s to him- 
ell, in his paſt, preſent, and future 
ſtate, experience atteſts, he will very 
readily always leave his 4, and com- 
monly even his future ſelf, at your mer- 
cy, provided you will conſent to loc 
tim, ſuch as he is at preſent. When 
I allow, he will give ap the future and 
pait, I znean only to grant, that he will 
eppear to give them up; becauſe, ay 
was already maintained, every man muſt 
(z 2 neceſla- 
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neceſſarily deſire to reſcue His intire ſelf 
from infamy, hatred, or whatever is 
. contrary to the unbounded love he pants 
for. Indeed, ſo powerful is the charm 
of preſent enjoyment, over a perſon's ima- 
ginatian, that-provided we tell him, we 
regard him, duch as he is at preſent, but 
do not eſteem him, ſuch as he-was. ina 
Former year, he will, if he cannot poſleſs 
beth, ſeize the ection you actually of. 
fer him, and will, at jr/#, even join 
with you, in condemning his former fell. 
But, when he thinks he has gained a 
great ſhare of your confrdence, and be- 
leres himſelf ſure of your. regard for 
his preſent ſelf, he will then, very vi- 
ſibly, become anew /o/:c1tous, for what 
he lately appeared to have ſo cheerfully 
abandonod to your indignation. He 
will tell you, © he does not deny, but 
* he was to blame; but certainly not 
near as much, ass he ſeems, on a firft 
4 viero, to have been. Oh, there were 
„ untoward circumſtances, which peo- 
% ple do not take into conſideration, 
„ when they ſo freely deal about their 
% cenſure of his conduct. Were theſe 
bs bar = 1 . cen- 
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cenfurers in his ſituation, they would 
find they could not have acted ot her- 
wiſe, What do I ſay? Not a man 
of theni would have known, how to 
extricate himſelf out of that perverſe 


affair, with half his judgment or in- 


tegrity. But nothing folks are ſo 
liberal of as cenſure, except advice. 


' —As for his part, he is determined- 


to give himſelf u ſort of trouble, 
about contradicting, or refuting what: 


they may ſay. But as his natives. 


and intentions muſt be better known 


to himſelf, than to thoſe open- mouth- 
' edratlers, nobody can think it ſtrange,- 
that, after having ſcrutinized his con- 
duct, with the utmoſt coolne/s and 
' impartiality, —uſt as if he were not- 
himſelf. the perſon in queſtion, _ he 
ſhould, on an unprejudiced review of 
it, acguit and exculpate himſelf to- 


himſelf, and to thoſe few ſons of- 


candor, who have too much ſound- 
ſenſe to judge of matters, according. 
to their external appearance, but labor 


rather to examine every thing, with- 
out prepoſſe//ion or envy,” If he finds 
| G. „3 he - 
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ke has ſucceeded with the perſon, he was 
addreſſing, in words to the above pur. 
poſe, he next openly and avowedly juſti- 
fer his former ſelf. And if this new 
ftep ſhould alſo appear to be well-re- 
carved by his hearer, he proceeds after 
to claim a ſhare of merit, from 
the very tranſaction, he ſo readily joined 
to condemn, in the beginning. At laſt, 
he arrives at the ſummit to which all 
men aſpire, I mean the raiſing his for- 
mer ſelf, as high in your efteem as his 
preſent; that in his paſt, preſent, and 
Future capacity, he may form a complete 
ONE, which you, and- all other exiſt- 
ences, ſhall obey, reverence, and love. 
When then it was allowed, a man 
-2ve up a part of his former conduct, 
or preſent e/teem, the conceſſion muſt be 
underſtood, as it has been fully explain- 
ed in this chapter—that if he cannot 
make a better bargain, or has reaſon to 
dread, an apology tor his former actions, 
might make him lole all the va/ue, you at 
preſent profeſs to have for him, he will 
in ſuch caſe, forfert the paſt, for the quiet 
enjoyment of the preſent. But we ited- 


faſtly 
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1 
faſtly contend, that this ſeeming ſclf- 
condemnation, is nothing but Sener 
and deceit. 

A man can make no diviſion, no ſox 
paration of himſelf. Such as he was 
3 ſuch as he is now, and fuch as 

he ſhall be hereafter, he is lovely, he is 
= to hamſelf—l had almoſt faid he is 
infinitely dear but I can with truth 
Kr! = he is dearer to himſelf, than 
are all beings beſides : wherefore this 
condemnation or ſplitting of himfelf, is 
mockery and error. At the very time, 
the mouth 1s uttering words of a or 
abhorrence, his heart is, at the ſame in- 
ſtant, vindicatin 7 and approving. Nor 
is he dep rived of all hopes, of being one 
day able to bring, not only you, but all 
mankind, to e/teem and love what he 
now condemns, i in order to pleaſe you, 
as much as you profeſs to value him, 
ſuch as he afually is. What have I ſaid 
of loſing hopes? He entertains the 
ſtrongeſt, of effecting it hereafter. For 
the preſent, he endeavours to appear, to 


you and even to himſelf, content under 
G 4 the 
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the weight of this diſlike to his former 
conduct. 
But the Heart, in its ſecret and almoſt 
inmoſt receſſes, abſolutely deteſs this 
judgment of yours: it ſtrives to annub 
the ſentence : it even ſilently meditates 
an appeal, from yourſelf to yourſelt— 

that is, from you now aſleep or drunk, to 
yourſelf, when awake or ſober. How- 
ever, as all theſe doings and cabalings: 
are private, and that no open and bare- 
faced vindication 1s yet- attempted, we 
may, in one ſenſe, ſafely acknowledge, 
a man will ſacrifice every thing, to pur- 
chaſe immediate affection. 
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CHAPTER TE TwELFTH. 


All the efforts men make, 'to gain power” 
over each other's hearts, vain —T hoſe 
even, who enjoy an exterior authority 
over people cannot, by any methods 
whatever, purchaſe. their affettion; 
though that was the end, for which 
they ſo vehemently coveted ſovereignty. 


TVO deſcribe. more of the inſnitely 
various methods put in practice, 
or of the different appearances aſſumed 
by men, in order to rule over one an- 
other, with the meſt unbounded ſway, 
might perhaps be tireſome to the reader, 
and would certainly be unneceſſary. It 
it has been proved, with as much evi- 
dence as moral ſubjects admit, that every 
deliberate action of each man, tends me- 
diately or immediately to the grand pur- 
pole, of v/urping univerſal authority, 
over the whole creation, this truth, be- 
mg deeply and repeatedly impreſſed, on 
a perſon's mind, not many examples are 
then 
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then wanting, to awaken his attention, 
to obſerve the ſenſible inſtances, which 
will hourly offer themſelves to him, in 
his converſation with mankind, in ſup- 
port of it. 1 . 
In the laſt chapter, we mentioned and 
dwelt on the great effort man makes, 
and the moſt precious facrifice, he can 
poſſibly immolate, te fecure to himſelf, 
as he fondly expects, the poſſeſſion of 
his much ambitioned dominion. This 
was no leſs, than a pretended abandon- 

ing, diſuniting, hating of hamfelf, in 
hopes he may, the third day, r4/e glori- 
ous and immortal, never more to be lia- 
ble to ſeparation. or corruption, in the 
whale of his being, or in any of its 

ts. | 

But even by this 1a effort, though he 
yielded up much, he acquired very little, 
The perſon before whom he mangled 
himſelf , like a prieſt of Baal, in order 
to gain an influence over him, was 
deaf to his ſupplications and ſufferings. 
His demand was immoderate, and could 
not be complied with. He had the ab- 
ſurd preſumption, to call to his 10. 
; | our 
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bour for love, that is in effect, he im- 
lently begged the latter, to permit 
im to reign over him, in the moſt 
perfeft manner that any being can enjoy 
authority over another, I mean by be- 
ing beloved ; but the petition: ſoon met 
the angry denzal it merited. The neigh» 
bour, deeming himſelf vaſtly mare wor- 
thy of command, rephed in a rage, by 
a 1 uiſition of the like nature. 2 8 8 
Theſe are the pretenfions, men mean to 
eſtabhſh, when they diſcover what they 
fancy their excellencies one to another. 
But they waſte their pains and time, 0 
no purpoſe : as neither the moſt flattering 
compliments, nor wily harangues will 
ever bias a man, to e/teem another as 
much as, not to ſay more than himſelf, or 
beſtow any power on that other, which he 


can himſelf exerciſe. And were not 


pcwer, the chief object of every one's 
deſires, ſtill the ſent: men entertain of 
the ſellneſs of their own vitiated nature, 
would render them extremely unwilling, 
to confer more of it, on another, than 


what they could not keep from him. 


Ihis Lord Belingbroke owned, when 
(with 


pros 7 
(with the only difference that, what 
term fellneſ and barbarity, he calls 
frailiy) he obſerves, that © reaſon does 
certainly inſtruct every man, even 
from a conſcioufneſi of his own frailty, 
« &c. to truſt as little power as pgſſible. 
* to any other man . | 
But how would a man behave, were 
it poſſible for him, to arrive at the au- 
thority, he is, all the days of his life, 
in purſuit of? and firſt, before we en- 
deavour to ſolve that queſtion, let us 
add a few general remarks, to what we: 
already ſaid, on the nature of the power, 
poſſeſſed by one human creature, over 
another. It is not the dominion ambi- 
tioned, we mean to delineate: That, as 
was already obſerved, is of ſuch wonder- 
ful extent, that it is utterly incompre- 
henſible, and can only be hinted at by- 
negative terms. Some faiat idea has in- 
deed already been conveyed of it in this 
book, when it was obſerved, there 15: 
no viſible or inviſible creature, which 
man does not wiſh to have /ubject to 


* * 


Diſſertation on Parties, lett. 13. hi 
im, 
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kim, and that, with an obedience un- 
acquainted with the 1 reſtriction. 

What we now propoſe to treat of is 
the power at that which: men covet, 
but that they may poſſibly enjoy, the 
uſe they make of the ſhare they are en- 
truſted with, and eſpecially, being of 
the diſpoſition , we repreſented, in the 
former part of this eflay, how they muſt 
neceſſarily act, towards their inferiors, 
had they reigned, free from the appre- 
henſion of any bad . conſequence to 
themſelves, in caſe of miſrule. 

Though it be certain that no man, 
does naturally, and of himſelf, poſſeſs 
qualifications, which can enforce ſub- 
miſſion or obedience from other men, 
yet it often happens, that particular 
perſons enjoy a ſort of ſway over others, 
which 1s. called rale or dominion. This 
power, like all other good gifts, is com- 
municated to them from above, that 
they may. promote, as much as they are 
able, a willing ſubmiſſion to God the 
only real pozwer. But this divine purpoſe 
8 almoſt always neglected; ſovereigns 
being generally occupied more, in pro- 
| claiming 


[0 
claiming and extending their own au- 
thority, than in laboring to draw the 
attention of other men, from them. 
ſelves, in order that they may only ſee 
ant! conſider the Creator, who reigns 
over all things. 0. 

In this perverſe and unjuſt deſire they 
however ſucceed. They are thought 
to be really powerful, in themſelves, and 
He, from rs they derive their power, 
and who guides the execution of it, is 
very little conſidered or attended to. 
To the earthly emperor or king, many 
other men -/eem obedient ; but, as was 

ly ſaid, the obedicnce is nothing 
leſs than ſolid. There appears union; 
but, in fact, there is nothing among 
them but diſurion. They all appear 
peaceably ſubject to this one man, but 
in reality they are always, at leaſt in de- 
ſire, in a ſtate of actual war againſt him, 
They only obey, until they can them- 
felves find an opportunity to govern. | 
Fear is the only tie, which keeps them, 
in this imperfect ſubmiſſion to him, and 
that being once removed, they always 
attempt to free themſclves from it. 
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As their own particular felicity is the 
aim of all their actions, it is for-them- 
ſelves they labor, not for their monarch. 
Not one of them but ſtrongly hopes to 
reign himſelf hereafter, over the perſons 
and affections of all other beings ; but 
until the period arrives, when theſe de- 
fires are to be accompliſhed, though he 
never ceafes ſeizing as much royalty, 
in the mean time, as his fear will ſuffer 
him, he yet, by reaſon of the fame 
fear, patiently endures, that' another 
ſhould uſurp a throne, which by right, 
he thinks, only belongs to himſelf. 
But whatever meaſures, he may keep 
exteriorly with his king or fultan, he in 
reality hates him, above all men. He may 
put his body, when he appears before him, 
into poſtures, which ſeem to denote 
reverence and affection; but it is all 
hypocriſy, as the emperor himſelf is often 
well aware of, For, in ſpite of their 
proſtrations and genuffex:tons, he com- 
monly has thoſe — ſubjects ſearched, 
for fear any of them ſhould, in the 
midſt of his adorations, as a proof of {till 

more ardent love, thruſt a dagger into his 
breaſt, 


— 
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| breaſt, as his dear friends did to Julius 
| Ceſar. So different is every man's in- 
= terior and ſecret opinion of other men, 
| from the open and .avowwed language, 
he always uſes, by way of compliment 
to himſelf and them, that they repoſe 
no confidence in each other, but 2vhen.it 
cannet be avoided. And it is well judged: 
for inconceivable is one perſon's Hatred 
neceſſarily againſt another, and eſpecially 
. againſt thoſe in poter, they being moſt 
in the way of what every body covets. 
| It is however-ludicrous enough, to ob- 
1 ſerve, how. both king and ſubjects beſtir 
themſelves, to perſuade one another, 
and even themſelves (when their appre- 
henſions are not too ſtrong to ſuffer the 
. felf-rmpejition to be carried on) of their 
mutual affection. The ſubjects, when 
they think they cannot convenienti ex- 
pel him, endeavour to make him, and 
what is more ſtrange, ever themſelves, 
believe, that, though he were as ſtupid 
as Cravpivs, and as unfit to govern, 
yet that they eſteem him the only per- 
Hon among them, equal to the weight 
of the ſupreme dignity. Nay what 1s 
. more, 
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more, when any of them finds it im- 


poſſible for him, to aſſume the ſove- 
reignty at preſent, he will with the 
ſweeteſt moderation in the world pro- 
1e, and that even to himſelf, he is in- 
finitely better pleaſed, the reigning 
prince, be he who or what he will, 
ſhould continue in office, than be him- 
ſelf choſen in his ſtead. It would be a 
thouſand pities to paſs over ſuch won- 
derful modeſty, without attempting to 
explain its cauſes. * 2 

Be it then known, that when a man 
deſpairs of being immediately able to 
bring about what he deſires, he either 
always conceals the actual Arength of 
his defire from others, and even from 
himſelf, or he almo/# intirely per- 
ſuades himſelf, he harbors no ſuch de- 
lire at all. He cannot be fully and inti- 
mately ſatisfied, he had not the deſire in 
queſtion, becauſe no being can be ſatiſ- 
hed with, or firmly believe, what 1s not 
true: he, however, convinces himſelf 
of it, in @ great meaſure, becauſe it is 
neceflary, tor the enjoyment of any 


ſhare of content or peact, that he 
H . ſhould 
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ſhould not be fhoroughly ſenſible of his 
own weakneſs. For, were he fully ac- 
quainted with his inability to compa; 
His wiſhes, he would, in that caſe, he 
very m/eratle, becauſe this conviction 
would conſiderably diminiſh, or rather 
entirely take away, his ſelf-eſteem, in 
which the happineſs of all rational be- 
ings conſiſts. | 
| Thus deprived of pride or ſelf-· opinion, 
vanity allo ceaſes to exiſt. For ſuppoſe 
a perſon, intimately convinced of his own 
weakneſs or imperteCtion, and he would 
be totally indifferent to all the poems or 
orations, that would attempt to make 
him beheve the contrary. Were men 
to have an exceedingly exalted or a very 
mean notion of themſelves, vanity would 
find no entrance in either ſtate. It is 
only, becauſe men entertain an Heſitating 
ſort of belief of their merits, which con- 
cert is frequently and ſucceſsfully op- 
poſed by divine light, that they have 
recourſe to human teſtimony, to frengthen 
themſelves in the belief of their oor 
worth. But the fancy of any /elf- 
excellence would immediately "my 
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if men were truly ſenſible of their utter 
inability to 'bring about their defires. 
Wheretore, to hide this mortifying fight 
of weakneſs from themſelves and others, 
they /abor to perſuade themſelves, and in 
ſome meaſure ſucceed, that they are not 
actuated by any ſuch deſires at all, or 
at leaſt, in no great degree. 

Hence proceed a multitude of the 
impudent aſſertions, people daily hear. 
One, for inſtance, who cannot conſtantly 
afford many courſes at his table, will 
dare affirm, at firſt to others, at length 
even to himſelf, that he is as well content 
with a ſingle ſervice. But he is an im- 
poſtor, and the worſt of impoſtors, as 
he impoſes even on Himſelf, whom he is 
more particularly bound to lead, as much 


as in him lies, to the knowledge of 
truth in all things. For though this 


ſel feſeducer may not covet to eat of every 


diſh, in a repaſt of many courſes, ſtill 
he ⁊biſhes it ſhould be in his power to do 
ſo, if he chuſes : moreover, expence of 
that ſort, being one of the ſigns of 
pomp and magnijicence, he really ambiti- 
ons it, as he does ſtately palaces, coſtly 
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furniture, troops of | attendants, and 
whatever elſe is calculated to convey 
an idea of grandeur. | | 

Another jugg/er will proteſt, and 

fometimes even add perjury to lying b 
ſwearing, he 1s as well ſatisfied with 
one country houſe, as he would be 
with more; with two horſes to his 
carriage, as with ſix ; with a fingle ſer- 
vant behind it, as with many — thus 
ever ready to fill the minds of others, 
and his own with falſbosds, when he 
thinks they may, for a moment, con- 
tribute to avert his eyes, and thoſe of 
his acquarntance, from the conſideration 
of his want of ſufficiency, to live in as 
much ſplendor as other people. 

By theſe fallacious methods of con- 
cealing their weakneſs from themſelves, 
and from as many more credulous fools, 
as they can perſuade, men, it is true, do 
not fall quite ſo [ow in their own eyes. 
And, being ſtill fortified with ſome re- 
maining good opinion of themſelves, they 
tave ſpirit enough left, to fally out 

openly and violently into the high- 

Ways, and there, as we have ſo often 

"IS | deſcri- 
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deſcribed, attempt to rob all paſſengers. 
of their e/teem and affeqion. 

Having thus explained as briefly and 
clearly as I could, mankind's dexterity, 
in removing their eyes, from any pro- 
ſpect that might leſſen their imaginary 
importance, which was cloſely connected 
with my ſubject, I return to the general 
remarks I have yet to make, on the diſ- 
poſition of kings and their ſubjects, to- 
wards each other. } 

It was before ſaid, that ſubjects, 
deſpairing of being actually able to 
agree in dethroning the monarch, and 
in the apparent conſequences of that 
meaſure, remain quietly in their alle- 
giance. They do—but even while they 
continue in this fort of forced ſubjec- 
tion, nothing is certainly more decert- 
ful than the obedience paid him. It 
is all mockery and illuſion. They ſome- 
times concur with him, in the very 
remote means of the happineſs he deſires: 

but this extorted compliance is never 
with a view to His well-being, but al- 
ways with a view to their own. He 
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uſes them, as means to his happineſs, 
and they make uſe of him, as the mean; 
of theirs. His bowels are cruel towards 
them; and ſo are theirs, towards him, 
That is, whatever affection, he may 
through fear or other bad motive, ſeem 
to feel for them, he is in reality diſpoſed, 
by the perverſeneſs of his heart, to 
facrifice them all to his Je gratification, 
ſuppoſing he thought he could do it 
with ſafety, that is, ſuppoſing he did 
not dread a greater evil from ſuch an. 
action, than the enjoyment would be, 
which he expected from it. And they 
are all in the fame Heſtile diſpoſition 
towards him, by reaſon of the like 
principles, which are nearly as corrupt in 
the ſubjects, as the rulers. 

It is true, that neither kings or their 
flaves would injure one another with- 
out propoſing thereby good to them- 
ſelves. This has been frequently in- 
fiſted on, by ſeveral authors, eſpecially 
of late, and is, I confeſs, indubitably 
true when «el! underſtood. But as 


many comflimentary inferences, in = 
0 


E 

of mankind, have been deduced from 
the above unexplained principle, it is 
now time to- examine it with ſome at- 
tention, and endeavour to ſhew, how 
unjuſtly people pretend to philanthropy, 
and other imaginary qualities, upon this 
very weak foundation. 
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CHAPTER T. THakTEENTH. 


The uſe, or rather the horrible abuſe, man 
would infallibly make of abfolute power, 
were it poſſible to enjey it, in the exten: 
ſive manner, he virtually ambitions. 


E T it be allowed, to Mr. Hobbes, 
L that it is © impoſſible, any man 
« thould take pleaſure in other men's 
« great harms, without other end of 
his own *.“ -I am ready to acknow- 
ledge this, not only of all men, but like- 
wiſe with reſpect to every one of the 
inſernal ſpirits. Nothing is more indu- 
bitably true, than that no being can 
love evil, for evil itſelf: and therefore, 
no being can take pleaſure, in making 
any other creature unhappy, where it 
expects no good to Itſelf, from the mi- 


* Leviathan, part the firſt, chapter the ſixth, . 
ſery 
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ſery of ſuch a creature. But let us 
conſider, how far this conceſſion will 
authorize the extravagant and ridiculous 
encomiums, which ſome writers, in or- 
der to pleaſe men, beſtow on them ſo 
undeſervedly, and yet ſo plentifully. 

Man is forſooth a very harmleſs crea- 
ture, becauſe he will not do great evils 
to others, unleſs he expects ſome plea- 
ſure or benefit to himſelf by the miſ- 
chiefs. Alas! this is a very miſerable 
ſecurity, were people to truſt to it, which 
in fact no one does, when he can get 
any better. For by every law, inſtitu- 
tion, and regulation, authentic teſti- 
mony is borne of the little good, that 
is to be expected from man, and how 
prone he is to injure others. Now 
though he will not do miſchief to ano- 
ther, unleſs he expects it will be pro- 
ductive of /eome advantage to himſelf, 
yet the proſpect of the „ighteſt good, is 
often capable of making him doom 
millions of men to deſtruction, provided 
he be not reſtrained by fear, or by ex- 
pectation of greater pleaſure, from ſuf- 
tering thoſe millions to live, And really 

.6 ; it 
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it is a glaring inconſiſtency to maintain, 
with certain late writers, that man can, 
for any time, behave with ju/tice, bene- 
volence, or goodneſs, towards any being 
like himſelf, when he is, as we have 
ſeen, 10 baſe a traztor to the Creator, 
Who is his ox/y good, and who, by ſo 
many titles, merits all his affection, 
But the fact is quite otherww:i/e — than 
as theſe few modern authors contend: 
for their /octable, humane, and friendly 
man neceſſarily deſires the immediate dt. 
Aruction of all things, as ſoon as he ima- 
gines they oppoſe the gratification of 
any of his favorite whims. — The moſt 
trivial failure, in any point of the cere- 
monious * attention, he fancies due to 

him, 


For no weightier reaſon, during the adminiſtra- 
tion of the inſufficient Count Dake d'0livarez, 
was kindled the war between France and Spain, 
which, in its. confequences, proved fo fatal to 
the greatneſs of the latter, than beeauſe Cardinal 
Richlieu, in a letter to-that nobleman, omitted, 
either through careleſſneſs or deſign, to ſubſcribe 
himſelf the Count Duke's MOST obedient ſer- 


vant, though he had declared himſelf _ 


„ 
kim, begets a perſevering and leader 
vi wrath, 


his obedient and humble one. But the omiſ- 
fon of the monoſyllable mef, threw the Spa- 
nh miniſter into a rage, which nothing could 
mollify, until, as was faid, it involved his coun- 
try in a moſt imprudent-and unſucceſsful war. 
A great many relations, molt of them well-lound-- 
ed, of the implacable fury, trifles, like the above, 
have given riſe to, and the melancholy iſſues 
they were attended by, may be read in Mon. 
Richer's * Great Events from Little Cauſes,” to 
which we refer the reader; as we think it an 
undertaking more wanting in the ſtudy of mo- 
ral philoſophy, to inquire, why ſuch crimes and 
follies ſo frequently did, and muſt happen 
among men, than to multiply inſtances of their 
having actually happened accordingly. For eve- 
ry hiſtory from that of Cain's jealouſy towards 
his brother, to the complaint made by the Eng- 
[;/þ under Charles the Second againſt what they 
termed the Dutch's ** Abuſtve Pictures,“ related 
in Monſ. Voltaire reign of Lewts the Fourteenth, 
is full enough of extenſive accounts to the above 
purpoſe, which, as was juſt now obſerves, being 
matters of fact, are-more their province than 
ours, Wherefore, conſidering the vaſt multi- 
tude of ſuch inſtances, we produced them but 
very ſparingly and briefly in this Eſſay, in or- 
der to leave the more room for reaſoning. 
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wrath, as Plautus * calls it, which, 
like ſome of the deities pf paganiſm, is 
not to be appeaſed without blood.— 
And were theſe writers themſelves to 
incur his diſpleaſure, no matter how— 
all the eloquent eulogies they poured 
forth on his immenſe perfections, con- 
trary to the murmurs of their conſci- 
ence, would not purchaſe them a mo- 
ment's reſpite longer than their 4% 
flattering neighbours, from the extermi- 
nating frenzy of his fudtuating and per: 

turbed heart. 
Some men would ſacrifice ſeveral 
hundred thouſands of their fellow crea- 
tures, for what they call rule or aut ho- 
rity to themſelves. Some, that they 
might behold what they deem a plea/- 
ing ſight, ſuch as a combat or great fre, 
would throw away the lives of many 
of their own ſpecies, which lives, at the 


* «<« Si quid bene facias, levior þluma eſt 
% pratia, | 

** $1 quid peccatum eſt, þ/umbeas 1ras- ge- 

| _ © ryat,” | 

: Plaut. Pzn. 
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time they wantonly deprive the ſufferers 
of them, they look upon, as the moſt va- 
luable poſſeſlon the latter enjoyed, and 
whoſe loſs it will ever after be imprac- 


ticable to repair. Others, like the em- 


peror of Morocco, would kill not pigs 
or dogs, but men, to try their ſeyme- 
tars edge: which action in the emperor 
proceeded, either ſolely from a deſire 
of exerciſing and manifeſting his power, 
or ſolely from a curioſity, to have a fen- 
{ible proof of his weapon's temper, or, 
as is more probable, from a mixture of 
both. It is not in the leaſt material to 
the argument, to inquire, what the par- 
ticular motive of ſuch actions may have 
been: it is ſufficient to know, in gene- 
ral, that they proceed from a dove of 
happineſs ; and that thoſe, who act in 
the above manner, though they do not 
perhaps believe, they ſhall be at once 
completely happy after the executions 
juſt mentioned, yet they muſt look 
upon them, as means, by which, with 
the aſſiſtance of other means, they ſhall 
hereafter arrive at the ſupreme happineſs, 
every one is in quelt of, 

One 


1 
One after making great havock in his 
dominions, during a long and blood 
reign, gives orders that upon his deat 
the principal nobility in the kingdom 
ſhould be maſſacred, without any other 
cauſe, than in order to oblige the re- 
mainder to mourn, if not their Humane 
prince's demiſe, at leaſt their own friends 
and relations cut off at the ſame time. 
Another gentle and mode/t man (doubt- 
leſs a great boaſter of /en/rb1/ity, pltlos 
phy, and philanthropy) lets up a bonnet, 
on a pole near an high road, command- 
ing all paſlengers, upon pain of death, 
to reverence it, as they would his migb- 
tmeſs himſelf, were he preſent in per- 
A third wed a numerous people 

had but one neck, that he might d- 
 ſeroy them by a ſingle ſtroke. He who 

defired this, may, in a moral ſenſe, be 
conſidered as having done it, power, not 
inclination, being alone wanting. For 
deſire is an aclion begun, which the per- 
ſon who deſires accompliſhes, if he can, 
unleſs ſuch defire is afterwards obliged 
to give place to ſome /tronger, 


Some 
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Some men have been ingenuousenough 


to expreſs openly, the intard and real, 


though concealed and diſguiſed ſenti- 
ments of all, when they ed that none 


might live after themſelves *. I fay this 


muſt be the wnver/al, however hidden, 
ejaculation of all thoſe, who ſeek for 
felicity in the enjoyments of this life: as 
all ſuch neceſſarily hate, that others 
ſhould ſtill continue in poſſeſſion of ſatiſ- 
factions, of which they themſelves can 
no longer partake. This grudging ſelf- 
i/bneſs, is viſible to every body in the 
paſſion known by the name of /ove, and 
it is no leſs real and neceſſary, in all the 
other modes of ſelfaſfection, though it 


may not be ſo evident to the genera- 
lity. 5 


If then man ꝛbiſbes, that no other 
being ſhould exiſt when he ſhall himſelf 


Eu davorro; v wyxbitu Tupl. 

But another prince thought it much fo long, 
to have this calamity, ſo generally deſired by 
all men, deferred till his death, when he could 
not himſelf be a joyful /eFator of it; which 


made him alter the ſentiment and ſay, ud dd 
$avT0%, 


be 
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be obliged to ſubmit to death, is not 
his annhilating the whole creation, à 
as he is able? For who will deny, 
but we would adually deſtroy thoſe we 
ftrongly defire to exterminate, did we not 
dread ſome evil to our/e/ves, which might 
preponderate the pleaſure we ſhould 
receive from the ruin we long for? 
It would be an endleſs — to col- 
lect the inſtances of the above /laughter- 
ing and inhuman nature, which every 
hiſtory ſupplies but % abundantly. For, 
beſides that the heaping up narrations 
of this ſort would look like declama- 
tion or common place, which we have 
hitherto ſtudiouſly endeavoured to avoid, 
they are moreover quite unneceſſary, 
three or four examples being as ſuthci- 
ent for our purpoſe, as ſo many thou- 
fand. The next chapter will more fully 
diſcover, how far they contribute to 
evince the herrid tendencies 'of mankind, 
and of thoſe more apparently, who ap- 
proach neareſt to deſpotic authority. 
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CHA PTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


A ſcvereign reigning with the unbounded 
authority every man longs for, ſuppoſed 
therefore free from the apprehenſion of 
puniſhment for miſrule———Such a prince 
would certainly laughter all his ſubjetts, 
— Perhaps he would not leave one of 
them alive, at the end of his firſt year's 
reign. 1125 


| Know no reaſon any man ſhould 
I æflatter himſelf with a pretended love 
tor his ſpecies, becauſe he may not have 
ſet a city on fire, like Nero, for the pleaſure 
or ſeeing a fine ſight, as that monarch 
thought it, or becauſe he did not wiſh 
to ſlay ſeveral hundred thouſand men 
at a blow, like the emperor Caius, com- 
monly called Caligula, for ſome reaſon, 
which may be thought equally frivo- 
lous. If a perſon, who thus Falues 
himſelf on an imaginary attachment to 

| * man- 
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mankind, would not covet the death 
of, or actually deſtroy when he beliey- 
ed he could /afely do it, multitudes of 
his ſpecies for ſuch trivial motives, as 
are ſuppoſed to have urged the em- 
perors we juſt ſpoke of, to defire or 
commit the above flaughters, yet he 
would himſelf maſſacre them very free- 
ly, for conſiderations or gratifications 
neither more equitable, nor, in the 
main, more important. - If a man is 
murdered by an Alexander, or by a rob- 
ber like Cartouche, it is of little conſe- 
quence to him, whether the aſſaſſin was 
prompted to the injuſtice by luſt of 
empire, or to become maſter of his mo- 
ney. Both deſires are equally fooliſh, 
though they may not ſeem ſo; and 
either of them may prove alike fatal to 
thoſe fellow creatures, every one of 
tends to have ſo mightily at heart. But 
if a man will not butcher another to be- 
come maſter of his money, or to enſlave 
him and his country, he will / hm, 
becauſe he is his rival in the paſſion called 
love, or becauſe he has more piety, pe- 
netration, capacity, wit, or — 

t 


* 
than himſelf; or becauſe he is actuated 
by a ſanguinary curigſity to fee him bleed 


v. 
of at the amphitheatre or bear-garden, or 
18 for ſome other motive equally frifling 


and unjuſt. | 

Ho little eſſential was it in reality to 
Aman's happineſs, that he ſhould be 
complimented or adored by Mardochai? 
and yet he fancied it of ſuch great con- 
ſequence, that he reputed every ad- 
vantage, he ſo much valued before as 
nothing, while he was thus neglected by 
that independent Iſraelite. Since then 
he judged it neceſlary to his tranquility, - 
that this nobleman ſhould be in the re- 
ſpectful diſpoſition towards him, he 
withed, or ſhould no longer enjoy a 
life, which Aman found he did not em- 
ploy to his honor; and ſince alſo he 
thought he might have him put to 
death, without any great evi/ to himſelf, 
he immediately reſolves to defroy, not 
only him, but his whole nation, whoſe 
only crime was their being Mardochai's 
countrymen. 

- It will be ſaid, he made his felicity 
conſiſt in a moſt abſurd and infignih- 
I 2 cant 
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cant delight, and that his arrogant and 
ſottiſh deſire of adoration, was the 
cauſe of his manifeſting, in his revenge, 
"2A Rn equal to his folly: but that 
an example like this will conclude no- 
thing againſt men of more moderation, 
and who are leſs intoxicated, by an un- 
merited elevation. | 
Aman did nothing, but what it is 
very - probable al other men, in the 
lite circumſtances would have done. I 
mean, there is no one who, like Aman, 
perceived himſelf deſpiſed by another, 
but muſt wiſh the extirpation of that 
perſon, or an alteration in his ſenti- 
-ments. The latter would, it is true, 
be more agreeable : but if that cannot be 
immediately brought about, the recol- 
lection of a man's finding an unexpected 
deficiency, in the eſteem and love with 
which he covets to be treated, begets a 
ſenſation ſo intolerably painful and mor- 
tifying, that, had he thought all men 
guilty of this want of reverential attach - 
ment to him, he would inſtantly deſtroy 
rbem all in fact, or at leaſt in deſire, K 
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3 
he were reſtrained by fear from pro- 
ceeding farther. 
Badly diſpoſed, as princes and their 
ſubjects are, towards one another, their 
mutual dread keeps them generaliy in. 
2 ſceming peace. And aſtoniſhing does- 
it on a firſt view appear, that perſons, 
between whom ſo rank an enmity is en- 
endered, becauſe. their pretenſions are 
diametrically oppoſite, and intirely incon- 
ent, ſhould notwithſtanding, be ſo 
tar withheld by their terrors as to be. 
hindered from always doing actual vio- 
lence to one auother. For though every 
man who meets another tries all poſſible 
means which occur to him of reigning: 
over that perſon, that is, of ſtcaling or 
forcing his afedtion:: and though. this: 
laſt, for the ſake of peace, ſhould-pre-- 
tend to a great deal of confederation, . 
e/teem. and love for him, yet, as no one 
ever receives as many. proofs of eſteem 
or regard, as he covets, and as he fan- 
cies he deſerves, ſtrange 1s- it indeed, 
that the ſtronger Salis only his. 
preſent ſentiments of ill-will, cauſed by 
the diſappointment his mighty pro- 
| = ſpecs: 
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ſpects were juſt blaſted with, does not 
immediately fall on the weaker, as be- 
lieving bin deficient in affection, and 
at once deſtroy him without mercy ! The 
fear of being ſerved in the ſame man- 
ner, by ſome ſtronger man, muſt be 
extremely violent, nay muſt have pene- 
trated his inmoſt bowels, to be able to 
keep him from inſtaniiy puniſhing that 
want of affe&ion, which, were he to live 
to eternity, mult always £ give him pain, 
as often as 1t recurs to his remem- 
brance. 

Io reſume a part of what has been 
faid, and proceed Though no man 
wiſhes to diſtreſs any being, unleſs 
through expectation of ſome perſonal 
advantage, yet ſo very. /mall a degree 
of hoped for good is ſufficient to make 
him wiſh the deſtruction of, and in re- 
ality actually deſtroy, if he can do fo 
with ſafety to himſelf, millions of his 
ſpecies, that we may, without the leaſt 
apprehenſion of error, affirm, that if 
any man whatever, were it Marcus 
Aurelius, Regulus, Fabricius, Camillus, or 


3 enjoyed authority for a ſingle 
year 
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year over the reſt of mankind, and 
was freed from all dread of puniſhment 
for miſrule, there is little doubt but 
he would, for one reaſon or another, 
maſſacre every individual he had the 
leaſt intercourſe with. The apprehen- 
ſion of intire ſolitude would not have 
weight enough to preſerve them /ong, 
from the ravaging effects of his petulant 
and uncontrouled caprice. For though it 
be certain, no man car be happy alone, 
yet this does not prove a prince, en- 
joying unlimited power, would leave 2 
/ingle ſubject alive. By killing them, it 
is true, he would miſtake the means of 
happineſs, ſo would he 4% by permit- 
ting them to live. One way of looking 
for felicity is not a whit more rational, 
than the other. And moreover, where 
the fear of loſing life is out of the 
queſtion, the paſſions immediately lay 
hold of what puts them in pofleſhon 
of a preſent gratification, without much 
reflection on the riſk their future enjoy- 
ment may run thereby. 

Thus the prince above-mentioned, 


perceiving his ſubjects want of affection 
| I 4 for 
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for him would be ſo great a ſufferer by 
the view, that without any delay, or 
without allowing himſelf leiſure to make 
deep reſloctions on the horrors of intire 
tolitude, he would, to free himſelf from 
a preſent and certain evil, deprive each 
of them of exiſtence at different times, 
if he did not ſlay them all at once. 
That ſophiſtical hope, which never 
fails, to come to the aſſiſtance of every 
one's ſtrong deſire, would, upon this 
occaſion allure Ari/tides, Titus, Fuvenal's 
meek Thales, and his “ dulc: ſenex 
vicinus Hymetto,” or whoever elſe 
is ſuppoſed prince, to ex to rule 
over ſome other men to be created 
hereafter, who ſhould love = bet- 
ter. Or ſu however ſanguine 
his hopes N could lay no ek 
on ſo very improbable an expectation, 
it would, at leaſt, make him believe, 
that, ſince there is no danger of his loſing 
his own life by thus deſtroying man- 
kind, he muſt undoubtedly be happier 


without, than with them : that he has 
experienced the #reſent evil, and found 
it inſupportable: that though he ſhould 
. not 
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not much meliorate his condition, by 
the death of thoſe men, yet that the 
meaſure cannot poſſibly load it with 
any additional diſtreſs: and that, in 
fine, it would be adviſeable to put his 
purpoſes into immediate execution, as he 
has ſome reaſon to expect an alteration 
for the better, but none to apprehend 
my, for the worſe. | 
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"CHAPTER Tur FieTEENTR. 


More arguments to prove all men ſlaves to 
one paſſion or another- therefore ſu- 
premely wicked either actually or virtu- 
ally, that is, by the preparatian or dif- 
poſition of their hearts. 


HE anſwer generally given to facts, 
like thoſe related, and reaſoned 


on in the two laſt chapters is, after 
firſt loading with obloguy and abuſe the 
few, who have had ſufficient reſolution 
and /incerity to point out the weakneſs 
and wickedneſs of mankind, to ſay in 
vague and general terms : that they are 
but inſtances of the corruption and pro- 
fligacy of particular perſons : that the 
perpetrators of thoſe atrocious crimes 
are held in deteſtation by all men. 
That others, in the ſame high ſtations, 
have conducted themſelves with gen- 


| . Heneſs and humanity, though they had as 


little cauſe to fear conſpiracies and infur- 
| rections, 
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rections, by committing acts of cruelty- 
and injuſtice, as the princes, whoſe me- 
mories are become infamous by ſuch 
proceedings. And that 1 po 
dy. oppreſſion, tyranny, and murder, o 
1 80 Lk the — and uni ver ſat, 
are not even the general tendency of 
thoſe who are not as yet practical 
Chriſtians. 

It is much to be lamented that this 
concluſion is weak and ill- drawn. For 
it does not at all follow, becauſe ſome 
abſolute princes have uſed their power 
moderately, and even for the benefit of 
their ſubjects, that they were not di/po/ed 
to injure and deſtroy them, if they had 
oppoled, or ſtood in the way of a 
favourite and ruling paſſion, which is all 
that is now contended for. It has been 
already acknowledged that no king, or 
other perſon will moleſt any creature 
whatever, unleſs ſtimulated thereto by 
an expected intereſt or pleaſure. What 
we maintain is, that a very ſmall ſhare 
of intereſt ſuffices to urge moſt men, 
and a great degree to impel them all, 


to wiſh the deſtruction of the whole 
world, 


k wo F 
world, if they fancy they cannot otlier- 
wiſe enjoy the ad vantage in queſtion. 

Indeed, it rarely happens, that any 
man conceives he has an intereſt, whith 
he actually imagines incompatible with. 
the exiſtence of his' whole ſpecies ; but 
if he had, or thought he had, who can 
pretend to ſay, he would not extermi- 
nate every individual of them, were it 
in his power, always ſuppoſing him 
unreſtrained by fear * Who can anſwer, 
for what a prince in this ſituation: 
would do, unchained, as we ſuppoſe 
him, from the apprehenſion of a knife 
or bullet ? l | 

But to come ſtill cloſer to the point, 
and enter fairly and roundly into the 
argument—Will any one have the bold- 
nels to deny, that a man, though here- 
tofore in all appearance as peaceable, 
Juſt, merciful, and ſo forth, as can be 
imagined, will not heſitate, to put & 

angle perſon unjuſtly to death if thereby 
he may gratify the paſſion of revenge, 
or thoſe called love and friendſhip, or 
that of fame; but above all ſuppoſing, 
by the unjuſt condemnation of this ore 

man, 
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man, he might enjoy an abſolute and 
peaceable ſoverergnty over a great and 
flouriſhing empire? {14-1 

Let any one propoſe this: queſtion to 
himſelf with fincerity, and in its full 
force» then, if, after a thorough exami- 
nation of himſelf, he dares affſirm, that 
to enjoy the moſt brilliant crown in the 
univerſe, or to poſſeſs the moſt ſplen- 
did and entenſive reputation, or to be 
maſter of the moſt immenſe wealth, or, 
in a word, to enjoy whatever he is ſen- 


ſible is his chief delight, and the chief 


object of his wiſhes—if, I ſay, he will 


anſwer, that to gain theſe or any other 
of the moſt valued advantages, he would 
not conſent to the unjuſt death of the 
neanęſt of his ſpecies, or to. do him any 


other material injury whatſoever, then 


it is granted, that a great part: of what 
was advanced in this book is injudici- 


ous and erroneous. Then Lord Shafteſ- 


bury, Mr. Hume, Mr. Sterne, (not to 
ſpeak of leſs ingenious, and leſs judici- 


ous writers, as Mr. F:ddes, Mr. Hutche- 


Jon, &c.) may continue to reflect, on 


thoſe authors, however eminent, who 
have 
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have repreſented human nature in Near: 
Iy the dame light, though upon dieren 


principles, and that the concly/rons were 
not, I believe, puſhed as far as they 
are here. lecke 
Nicole, Paſcal, Rochefaucault, Tayly, 
Guicciardini, Comines, la Bruiere, Sag, 
Got her, the late Mezanguy, Hobbes, Man: 
deville, Swift, and many other modern, 
not to ſay a word of the ancients, or 
of thoſe, who, like Montaigne, Bayle 
Trublet, and Monſieur 7. F. Rouſeay, 
may be cited, on both ſides of the quel- 
tion will come in, ſome for a greater, and 
ſome for a 4% ſhare, of cenſure on the 
fame account.—But to return to the 
argument with ſincerity and candovr. 
If, as has been propoſed; any one 


can anſwer for himſelf, or for ſome 


other perſon of whom he may have 
conceived a good opinion, that none of 
theinducementsabove-mentioned would 
be able to tempt him to commit a ma- 
nifeſt act of injuſtice, then is all that has 
been ſaid to this purpoſe by me and 
many others, groundleſs and falſe, it 


muſt however be once more n 
that 


. 

that no conſiderations or reſtraints ariſ- 
ing from the Chriſtian religion can be 
allowed, upon this occaſion. Becauſe 
man, as was already often hinted, is 
conſidered here in the natural Rate, 
without any view to ſanctiſying grace. 
They, who of late profeledly atirapt to 
vindicate human nature leave religion 
quite out of the queſtion, and found 
their apologies and vindication on a 
pretended rectitude or goodneſs in the 
nature of man, abfrafted from, and 
prior to any particular revelation, It is 
on the ſame footing he is treated of all 
along in this Eſſay. 

Once more, if a ſingle perſon can be 
found in the univerſe, whom no mo- 
tives of intereſt or pleaſure (to leave 
par quite out of the queſtion) have 
power to ſeduce into an act of injuſtice, 
though ſecure from the fear of death or 
the loſs of reputation, then, I think, 
the vindicators and apologiſts ſhall have 
gained their cauſe. But if, on the 
contrary, there is 709 man who, to 
gratify fully ſome prevailing paſſion, 
would not deviate from trict juſtice 

an 
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and N in an eſſential point, in that 


caſe, I believe, however unwilling 
ple may be to acknowledge it, the ad- 
vantage will be on our fide. 
Nothing but the confidence ariſing 
from truth, could induce any one to 
Kate the matter in diſpute in ſ% fair, 
though to e f alight, 
By neglecting to derive aſl ance from 
man's fear of bodily pain, though un- 
doubtedly one of the, Arongeſt incite- 
ments to injuſtice that could be urged, 
a perſon deprives himſelf of the many 
forcible arguments, which might be de- 
duced thence in his favor. But by ap- 
pealin nally to ev one's obſerva- 
tion 9 2 he — mtl bare 
of all ſubterfuge, and of every advan- 
tage, but what naturally and neceſſa- 
rily reſults from plain reaſon and evi 
dence. - 

While people contented themſelves 
with arguing about the motives of the 
actions of Anaxagoras, Ariſtides, Socrates, 
Regulus, Curtius, Cato, Lucretia, Lord 
Falkland, &c. there was too large 3 
field left open for the eie 


CEE Es 
and ſophiſtical reaſoning of the von- 
tending parties. Here there 1s little 
room for -evaſrons or raſh 1nduttions; 
as it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe every body 
better acquainted with Himſelßſ, and the 
ſprings and ſources of his own actions, 
than he is with thoſe of perſons long 
fince dead. Beſides there are no pro- 
bable grounds for imagining, that be- 
cauſe almoſt all the famous perſonages, 
juſt mentioned, lived in ancient times, 
they were. on that account, neceſſarily 
more virtuous than any to be now met 
with. | 

Let it then be anſwered, whether 
there be any one proof againſt the temp- 
tations already mentioned. If, as is 
| apprehended, it ſhall be anſwered in the 
negative, the -moſt favourable conſe- 
quences to the opinions here ſupported, 
will naturally follow from the conceſ- 
ſton. For if it be once granted, there 
is no man unreſtrained by the fear of 
death, loſs of reputation, and the ſer- 
vile dread of puniſhment in a future 
Tate, who would not, for ſome t 
intereſt er enjoyment, be guilty of one 

K action, 
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Alion, which he himſelf would deem 


- oppreſj: ve and unjuſt 2 why may he not, 


by the like means, be induced to com- 
mit more ? If a man to gain empire will 
put one man to death unjuſtly, what 
ſecurity have we that he may not kill 
ten, a thouſand, or an hundred thouſand, 
upon the fame or an equally frivolous 


_ account ? When he makes one man ſuffer 


death, or any other great evil, contrary 
to the known rules of equity, it is plain 
that if he ſtops there, it is not by con- 
ſiderations of ju/tice, he is prevented 
from proceeding farther. Juſtice is as 
much, though indeed not 1o repeatedly 
violated by the murder of one perſon, 
as by that of many. When then he 
ſacriſices that virtue to his paſſions in 
one inſtance, what aſſurance can be 
given, that he will not do ſo in many 

more ? | 
It may be true, that the /zme paſſion 
will not induce all men to commit the 
Ame crmes. This only proves, the 
ame paſſion has not an equa! dominion 
over all men. Avarice will make one 
njuſt; luſt another; envy another; 
| | love 
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love of power a fourth; deſire of Feveiige < - 
2 fifth; ſome paſſion or anether will 
render every body ſo. | 

What then is become of the dignity * 
and moderation of human nature; which 
ſome authors are of late inceffüntiy 
ſetting forth in the moſt engaging, But 
deceitful colours? If they really exif, 
and are as admirable and efficacious as 
they are repreſented, why were they 
not able, at leaſt once ſince the creation, 
to preſerve a man trom indulging, not. 
4 weak, but ſome frong and viclent de- 


fire? If they neither could nor can 


effect this, how can their exz/tence be 
proved; and though it ſhould, in the 
name of true Chrittian virtue, ever Aa- 
ble, ever conſiſtent, ever perſevering, | 
demand, what they are good far? One 
might with as much propriety extol 
the temperance and rnoffenfivencſs of ty- 
vers and wolves, who, when their ap- 


No reflection can have been intended above 
on Mr, Burgh, who, I find, lately publiſhed 
two volumes on the dignity of human nature, 
which I never read, and only this moment ſent 
for, in confequence of ſeeing them advertiſed. 
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ites are ſated, ceaſe, for a little time, 
to be prowling devourers, as boaſt of 
real or imaginary qualities, that of them- 
ſelves never can reſtrain a ſingle man, 
or effectually confine him, within the 
bounds of humanity and juſtice, when 
prompted by any ruling paſſion to tranſ- 


grels them. 


E 


CHAPTER Tus SIXTEENTH: 


The leading principles in this work proved 
from icripture and the fathers. 


UT there may be found perſons un- 
reaſonable enough to aſk, why I all. 
along ſuppoſe every one, not actually. 
in a ſtate of ſandifying grace, a ſlave to 
ſome inordinate inclination. or. another? 
To ſuch it will be ſufficzent to anſwer, 
that it 1s becauſe I alſo ſuppoſe. the. 
truth of the Chriſtian religion. T'did not 
undertake to write an evangelical demon- 
tration; but took the authenticity of 
revelation.for granted. From thence L 
ſet oat, ſuppoling or begging no other 
queſtion whatever, any way controverted. 
And ſurely the one now before us,, 
ought not to be conſidered in that 
light. For what divine of any note, 
receiving the goſpel diſpenſation, ever 
expreſsly contended, that a man, not in 
K 3 the 
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the ſtate of actual juſtification, or, at 
leaſt, in one preparatory to it, may poſſi- 
bly be exempt from one or more diſ- 
orderly paſſions? To maintain this, 
would be to confound every thing; 
woutt be ſupporting a contradiction in 
terms. The idea hitherto always cnter- 
tained by Chriſtians of a ſtate of impiety, 
was its neceſſarily implying an irregular 
or vicious inchnation in the mind, pre- 
dominant over the ſouPs natural tenden- 
cy to, or feeble deſire of, virtue. The 
notion held of jy/#rce is that of a dif- 
polttion, contrary to this now men- 
tioned. He, not in the latter happy 
condition, where the ſcripture tells us 
2 man, not endued with faith, can never 
be, is neceſſarily immerſed in the former: 
an intermediate tate between one of 
virtue and another of vice, or, in other 
words, between juſtice and injuſtice, no 
where exiſting. The ſoul, as the fathers 
of the Chriſtian church, and Saint Au- 
guſtin in particular, are ever repeating, 
not being able to ſubſiſt without Ive, 
that of what is right or reaſonable in 
every material affair conſtitutes virtue, 


juſtice, 


W vo Y _ N 


a 


fuſtice, or charity * : but a love of what 


is diſorderly or ' perverſe, is injuſtice or 
vice. | 
Now one or other of thefe contrary 
affections, that is, either the love of 
right, or that of wrong, muſt bear a de- 
ciſtve feway in every ſpiritual ſubſtance 
without exception, and therefore in 


the ſoul of man alſo, which, as was ſaid, 


cannot exiſt without a predominant in- 
clination. There is no polling the ba- 
lance of our love evenly between vice 
and virtue zone of the ſcales will through 
neceſſity preponderate f. The wealth of 
goodneſs, whoever does not gather, is- 


* Quid eſt enim beni cupiditas, niſi Caritas? 
8. Aug. lib. 2. ad Bonifac. cap. 9. n. 21. 
vaſi vero aliud fit bona voluntas. quam 
Charitas. Id. de gr. Chriſt, cap. 21. 
+ Nemo volens aliquid facit, quod non in 
corde ſuo prius dixerit. . quod verbum 
amore concipitur five creaturæ ſive Creataris, 
id eſt, aut naturæ mutabilis, aut incommutabilis: 
veritatis. Ergo AUT CUPIDITATE, AUT: 
CHARITATE, | 
8. Auguſt. de Trinit, lib, 9. cap. vii. 
num. 12 et 13. 
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moſt certainly ſcattering. He who 'is 
not Helping to build. up the houſe of 
righteouſneſs, which is not made bi 
human hands alone, is ſurely throwing 
it down. Each perſon belongs either 
to Joſhua, or his adverſaries ; to remain 
in a ftate of neutrality. between them 
being utterly impracticable. Every hu- 
man creature muſt. take the. Lord for 
his God, or follow Baal, and ſerve him. 
Should any people attempt. to unite the 
worſhip of both, and, prtcnd: to fear 
the Lord, while, at the ſame time, they 
continue idolatrous ſlaves to their paſ- 
ſions, the jealous Creator, who cannot 
ſhare his glory with another, will im- 
mediately ſend in the vices, tropologi- 
cally deſigned in holy writ by the 
name of vid beo/?s, to exterminate all 
remaining god from among ſuch 2 
nation. Whatever man is not diſtin- 
guiſhed in the forehead by the Tau, 
is neceſſarily marked with the. fon of 
antichriſt. There are no more than two 
lots caſt into the urn; one for the pers 
le of God, Who are the viituous, the 
NE: other: 
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other for all. nations, who are every indi- 
vidual of them impious. Accurate as was 
the information Solomon conſtantly la 
bored to acquire, he could diſcover on- 
jo ſorts of men: the one wiſe, wholc 
hearts were ſituated on the right - that is. 
who had placed their affections an eter- 
nal things: the other fooliſh, whole re- 
card chiefly ſet on periſbable advantages, 
is, for that reaſon, with the utmoſt 
figurative propriety, ſaid to be on the 
left. The ſame prince, in a moral 
ſenſe, admitted but two paints, the 
north and ſouth; towards one of theſe 
diametrically oppoſite directions, he af- 
firms, the tree of our love ultimately falls, 
where, by the force of irreſiſtible at- 
traction, it will be compelled to remain 
for ever. Jeremiah ſaw but two baſkets 
of figs;. one of them good—vERY GOOD 3 
the other bad — EXCEEDING BaD, We 
are acquainted with two hands only: 
the right, where the pious are placed; 
and the Jet, where the wicked dwell. 
The former compoſe THE CITY OF 


God; the others, THE CITY OF THIS 
WORLD *, 
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 worLD *. The r are 4 


od grain; 
the latter nothing but ch The fr 
were 


. _ ® Defirous to avoid, as much as poſible, too 

many citations of any great length in this eſſay, 
we ſhall adduce but few, and them ſhort paſſa- 
ges, from St. Augufin and ſome others, in ſup- 
port of every thing advanced in the preſent 
chapter. Though of late the fathers are, alas! 
very little read, ſtill he now ſpoken of, is, in 
general, much oftener conſulted than any of 
the reſt, eſpecially his large work oN TE 
CITY oF Gop. That treatiſe will be found to 
correſpond . every where with what we all along 
principally maintain, to wit, that the celebrated 
Pagans of antiquity were not, and, without 
faith, could not be really virtuous, but belonged 
all of them to what he calls the city of this 
world, or ſociety of the unrighteous, whole firlt 
member was Cain. His wriüngs againſt the 
Pelagians, his comment on the P/alms, and 
indeed moſt of his other works, are full of the 
ſame truth, as well as of that other, which we 
make ſo much uſe of in this chapter, viz. that 
the ſoul of man cannot remain for any time 
without ſome ruling affeftion : that this ſupe- 
rior, ruling, or predominant love is the 
WEIGHT, by which it is drawn towards 


whatever is its faveurite object: again, = 
c 


1 


were lovely and loved from the begin- 
ning; the others ever hateful and hated. 
| ( The 


the /ouP's love is its FEET or WINGS on which 
it moves towards whatever has captivated its 
regard: that there are but two loves in the 
world; the one of GOD, the other of a man's 
SELF: and that, in fine, theſe are what diſ- 
tinguiſh ſolely the two ſocieties or cities he 
treats of ſo extenſively; the former love, I 
mean that of Gop being the leading affection 
of the citizens of the celeſtial city; the love of 
SELF the ruling one in the numerous ſociety of 
the reßroved. Under theſe, and the like images, 
does he, on all occaſions, inculcate the doctrine 
we deliver, explain, enlarge on, and draw con- 
ſequences from throughout this whole diſcourſe. 
To quote his words, letter by letter, would be 
endlels and unneceflary, as well becauſe his 
works, eſpecially the city of God, are full of 
nothing elſe, as becauſe, we this moment 
tranſlated the ſubſtance of ſome of the moſt 
deciſive of them. Moreover, we ſuppoſe the 
ſerious reader no ſtranger to his writings, to 
the laſt mentioned book in particular, where 
he will obſerve the above or equivalent ex- 

preſſions in almoſt every chapter. 
The other holy doctors are ſcarce leſs tena- 
cious of the ſame principles, eſpecially of its 
nut 
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The former are veſſels of Honor; the l“ 
ter of contumely.- Them, the Lord knows; 


5, an 


by 


not being poſſible for man to remain without 
affection. We. (hall.cite ſome out of. a mul. 
titude of, their-axioms to this purpoſe word for 
word, becauſe they are very ſhort, and not ſo 
generally peruſed in this country, as the 
writings of the father already ſo often men- 
tioned: ANI 
KRationalis animus,” ſays the great Saint 
Leo, ** ſine. dilectione ESSE NON POTEST.” | 
Serm. 5. in Jejun. ſept. menſis, 

Eſſe quidem. fine dilectione anima Nox: 
« POTEST,” 


8. Greg. Mag lib. 18. in Job, 
cap. viii. num 6. 

© Voluntas creaturæ rationalis fine qualicunque 

& amore non poteſt. eſſe. 
8. Fulgent. ad Monim. cap. xvili. 

The prevailing affection, theſe holy and en- 
lightened perſonages tell us man muſt always 
be affected with, towards ſome object or ano- 
ther, cannot in infidels, as it was lately (as it 
had been heretofore in the beginning of the 
eſſay) proved, be the pure love of preference 


for God. It is then of neceſſity, there being 


anly.two affections as was already ſhewn from 
Scripture and Saint Auguſtin, and 9 
| % 


Cy 1 


by name; but as to theſe—he never To 


much as knew, whence they came: for 

by WW they are all workers of iniquity. Whoever, 

nn fine, is not really and truly a saINr, 

bout i that is one of the former c/aſs, neceſſa- 

25 nly ws, or the latter; and is there- 

it (WM fore, to all intents and purpoſes, ABO 
de MINABLE AND ACCURSED. 


There 1 then no middle ftate be- 
tween one of virtue and one of vice, 
we have now only to inquire to which 
of theſe two oppoſite conditions Titus 
ls, belongs. It is but very lately ſuch a 
o WW queſtion was controverted among any 
ob, perſons calling themſelves Chriſtians. 

In former times, it had been mich, 
thought a conſequence immediately 
flowing from the principles of our ſacred 


alſo to the reſt of the venerable teachers of the 
Chriſtian church, as well as to reaſon and ex- 
perience the ruling paſſion, I ſay, of 
wabelievers, and other criminal men is, and can 
de no other, than the polluted and impious love 
of SELF, —the ſource of every corruption and 
vice, and which never yet germinated a ſingle 
bud of any genuine virtue. 


dectrine, 
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doctrine, that Titus and all other ink, 
dels muſt have been w:cked, in every 


ſenſe of the word. | 
This none of the faithful made any 
doubt of, becauſe they conſidered, that 
Titus's foul could not ſubſiſt without x 
predominant affection: that this affection 
muſt be either virtuous or vicious: that 
it could nat poſſibly be the former, be- 
cauſe virtue n the love of a surrz- 
NATURAL good, Titus, could not, eſpe- 
cially fince Adam's fall, entertain a love 
of preference for it without ſupernatu- 
ral aſſiſtance*. They next inquired 


whe- 


1 


* © Certum eſt nos velle cum volumus, ſed 
& ille (deus) racir ut velimus bonum 
Certum eſt nos facere cum facimus; ſed ilſe 
% FACET ut faciamus, præbendo wires effica- 


% ciſſimas voluatati.“ 


S. Auguſt. de Grat. et lib. arbit. cap, xvi. 
* Deus homines ad ſeipſum omuipotentiſſina 
« facilitate convertit, ac voleutes ex nolentibus 
mer.“ 
Id. epiſt. 11 alias 107. num. 24. 
© Benedictio dulcedinis eſt gratia Dei, qua 
* FIT in nobis ut nos delectet et cupiamus, 
* hoceſt, amemus quod prx.ipit nobis; in qua 
| 66 
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whether he had been favoured by an 
extraordinary help of this ſort, without 
which he could not paſſibly give Juſtice 
the preference in his affections, or, in 
other words, make it reign in his heart; 
and they ſoon learned no ſuch fayor 
had been done him. This they eafily 
diſcovered by adhering cloſely to their 
principles, which taught them, that, 
were Titus deemed worthy of the ſuper- 
natural aſſiſtance above-mentioned, the 
fa ſep his Divine Helper would 


« ſi nos non prævenit Deus, non ſolum non 
* perficitur, ſed NEC INCHOATUR ex nobis.“ 
Id. lib. 2. ad Bonif. cap. ix. num, 21.“ 

« 81 charitas non ex Deo, ſed ex homini- 
„bus, vicerunt Pelagiani; ft autem ex Deo, 
*t vicimus Pelagianos.“ 

Id. lib. de Grat. et lib. arbit. cap. xviii. 
num. 37. 

* Quando des donante ex vera vivitur fide, 
** ipſe deus adeſt et menti illuminandæ, et con- 
* cupiſcentiz ſuperandæ, et moleſtiæ perferen- 
* de, Hoc cnim totum recte fit, quando fit 
* propter ipſum, id eſt, quando gratis amatur 
* ipſe, qualis amor nobis elſe NON POTEST, 
niſi ex ipſo.“ 

Id. lib. 5. contra Julian. cap. ili. * 9. 
| vC 
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Have taken, would be to inflame hi 
heart with as much love towards rene. 
lation, as might be neceſſary to inclim 
hrs underſtanding to ſubmit cheerfully 
thereto k. But even ſo much never 
| having 


To argue againſt us out of St. 7uflin 
Martyr, where he ſuppoſes the ſalvation, con- 
ſequently ſanctity of Socrates, would be no way 
to the pur poſe. ; 

For, in the firſt place, this ancient father is 
ſingular in that opinion; his ſuppoſition being 
altogether unſupported by any other eminent 
teacher, either prior in point of time or ſubſe- 

quent to him. 4 
'Secondly, by his favorable thoughts of the 
above ſtudious man, commonly called philoſo- 

Pher, he ſo little oppoſes our principles, that 
what he ſays ſerves rather to confirm them. 80 
far is he, I ſay, from inſinuating that goodueſs 
is to be acquired without faith, that he fancies 
Socrates had been bleſſed with the poſſeſſion of 
this firſt and fundamental virtue, and that in 
fo high a degree, as to have thereby ' irritated the 
evil ſpirits to procure his death; which is in a 
manner ſaying, he died a martyr to his ortho- 
doxy, Wherefore Saint Juſtin's notion is at 

moſt but an error in a matter of fact, which 

miſtake of his does not derive its origin = 


1 }J 
having been done for him though he 


is tiled deliciæ humani generts,” fo far 


uling muſt he have always been from a really 
Ver tenets differing in the leaſt from the univer- 
ving al belief of the other doftors and the reſt 

of the faithful, concerning the neceſſity of 
uſlin faith, before any claim be laid to wiſdom, pru- 
con- dence, equity, fortitude, temperance, or to any 


other genuine intellectual or moral virtue. And 


as for a true good will to mankind in pou 


er is or real friendſhip towards any particular indi- 
Ring vidual, which certain writers perſuade themſelves 
inent are ſo very common among Infidels and other 
1bſe- irreligious men, St. Auguſtin clearly informs us, 
in his 155th letter addreſſed to Marcellinus, 
the how vain and impoſſible profeſſions made to 
ofo. this effect, by perſons under the above unhappy 
that circumſtances, muſt be; becauſe no one, he 
So afirms, can harbour a proper affection for man, 
ueſs who loves not man's Maker: © hominem re&e 
cies * diligere neſcit, quiſquis eum non diligit, qui 
n of © hominem fecit.“ But this ineſtimable attach- 
in ment to the Creator, our pretended humane un- 
the believers, being, as we have repeatedly ſhewn, 
na totally deficient-in, they muſt be equally ſo in 
h0- that philanthropy, or regard towards one ano- 
at ther, which they are ſo often boaſting of them- 
ich ſelres, and flattered for by others in their own 
om Miſerable ſituation, * 
es L Ur- 
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*7:rtuous diſpoſition, that he remainel 


all his life an utter ſtranger to its firſt 
Mentxg. - 201 

All this was heretofore judged ſo 
evident by the orthodox, that we are 


almoſt aſhamed to have ſpoken of it at 


all, though in this very ſummary man- 
ner: and, in truth, nothing but the 
boldneſs with which contrary ſenti- 
ments are maintained of late, could 
have induced us to take even this lit- 
tle notice of what we thought too 
trite, and well known, to merit being 
at all dwelt on. The preſent Eſſay had 
even been finiſhed a conſiderable time 
before there was the leaſt intention of 
adding this chapter to it. 

But when writers began to be talk- 
ing to us daily of the ju , and goad- 
neſt of Ariſtides, Titus, Socrates, and ſo 
many other noted unbelievers, never 
once troubling themſelves to inform 
us when their good men had received 
FAITH, by which the ſcripture. tells us 
the juſt perſon lives, and without which, 


as the ſame divine book declares, - it 


„is impoſſible to pleaſe God; do not 


ſuch 
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ſuch reiterated efforts, made by ſo 
many authors in the ſame country, 
nearly about the ſame time, and much 
to the ſame purpoſe, afford ſtrong ſuſ- 
picions of a ſort of concerted deſign 
againſt the doctrine of the neceſſity of 
faith, preparatory to righteouſneſs; and 
are they not manifeſtly calculated to 


intimate, that yu/tice can very well be 


attained to without the ever before 
thought neceſſary foundation now men- 
tioned ?. 

If Titus was really juſt, we may lock 
up our churches as ſoon as we pleaſe, 


or convert them into taverns and bro- 
thels, provided indeed we can diſcover 


the ſecret he found out to become 
righteous without faith. It would be 
alſo very material for us to know, who 
made him jusF—{(God it could not be; 
and our adverſaries are too polrte, ever to 
ſay it was) for to whoever endowed 
him with juſtice, we ſhall addreſs our 
prayers: no body being better intitled 
to our moſt profound adoration than he, 
who can beſtow on us that ſole really 
valuable gift. And if it was by his na- 

L 2 tural 
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:tural ſtrength alone he acquired it, to 
Bim we will direct our humbleſt ſuppli- 
cations: for, not content with ſayin 
like Eraſmus, © holy Socrates pray for us;” 
we rather implore Titus to have 
mercy on us, by beſtowing on us the 
whole, or part of the virtue we are told 
he conferred on himſelf; beſeeching 
him likewiſe in the end of our petition, 
to deliver us from evil, that is chiefly 
from the great evil of fin, as he had glo- 
riouſly delivered himſelf therefrom, 
while he was a ſojourner on earth. 


* / NSPS 
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CHAPTER ru Savmrrena:: 


The futilities late writers mean when they 
talk of ——_— COT 
ments—politeneſs—ſenfibility— FINE 
feelings—tears, &c.—/ſhewn to be no 
checks to a man's crimes, in oppoſition 
to Mr. Sterne, and the authors of moſt 

„y the late comedies and romances— 
proved to be rather aggravations of them, 
from the greater corruption of people of 
quality, who value themſelves moſt upon 
the aforeſaid teehngs—tears—raptures,. 


c. 


UR opponents, ſenſible, as one 
might imagine, of the weakneſs of 
the cauſe they undertook to defend, argue 
very little, or very looſely in ſupport of it. 
Though many of them are perſons of 
no inconſiderable abilities, and appear, 
on other occaſions, thorough judges of 
cleſe and cautious reaſoning ; on the ſub- 
L 3 Ject 
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ject of human nature, however, which 
they labor in a manner to beatify, what 
they offer appears general, vague, and 
unconnected. Perſmal recrimination and 
invective frequently ſupply the place of 
argument : and principles from reaſon or 
revelation are never ſought for, much as 
they would be wanting to aid them to 
refute the ſyſtematic and well-argued 
account, the early Chriſtian writers de- 
liver of man's enormous profiigacy. 

The moft theſe authors do, is now 
and then to produce ſome celebrated 
pagan of antiquity, whom hiſtorians 

ave repreſented in a favourable light, 
and after exaggerating what they term 
his virtues, and expatiating on them 
without ſeeming to know when to 
have done, at laſt to demand triumpb- 
antly, how we ſhall be able to reconcile 
ſuch goodne/s (as ſome of them are not 
aſhamed to call it) with the univerſal, 
neceſſary, and extreme corruption, we 
contend for in the human ſpecies. 
The late Mr. Sterne, who labored 2 
ood deal, in theſe vindications and 
favorable (I muſt ſtile them partial) re- 
preſentations 


E I 


preſentations of mankind, through what 
motive I ſhall not pretend to determine, 
as our adverſaries often do moſt raſhly, 
illiberally, and invidiouſly, with regard 
to writers on our ſide of the queſtion 
—— — Mr. Sterne, I ſay, introduces a ſpe- 
cies of defence, very different from what 
was before in uſe among panegyriſts 
on the race of our terre/trial Adam, 
Others, in order to foment the fatal 
blindneſs to which we are of ourſelves 
already but too obnoxious, with re- 
ſpect to the glaring infirmity and wick- 
edneſs of our nature, bring forward a 
Titus, Licurgus, Ariſtides, and ſome few 
beſides, whoſe vices were all in a man- 
ner abſorbed, or at leaſt prevented from 
appearing exteriorly in all their defor- 
mty, by an iniquitous love of glory. 
But Mr. Sterne attempts to evince the 
rectitude or goodneſs- of human kind, 
by means of one. of the moſt deteſtable 
and ſhameleſs villains that ever diſ- 
graced it, and whom he acknowledges 
himſelf to have been ſuch. 
The effort he made choice of is /o odd, 
and his inferences /o extravagant (unleſs 
L 4 from 
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- from a long habit of ironical raillery le 
intended them as 7, though in the 
midſt of a ſermon ) ) "that we thall tran. 
ſcribe the paſſage at full length, were 
it only to manifeſt how r he muſt 
have "relied on the partiality of his 
hearers, when he undertook to render 
them ſtill more enamoured of their dear 
ſelves than they were already, by re- 
preſentations and arguments, which, 
one would naturally think, not ill. cal. 
culated to produce a qurte-contrary effect, 
an a leſs prepoſſeſſed auditory. 
Alexander, the tyrant of Pheres? 
ſays he in the firſt. volume of his ſer- 
mons, © who, though he had ſo induſ- 
*. trioutly hardened his heart, as to 
*-ſeem to take delight in cruelty, in- 
ſomuch as to murder many of his 
<-ſubjects every day, without cauſe and 
© without pity; yet at the bare repre- 
« ſentation of a tragedy, which related 
© the misfortunes of Hecuba and Andro- 
mache, he was ſo touched with the 
« fictitious diſtreſs which the poet had 
* wrought up in it, that he burſt out 
into a:tlood of tears. The 2 | 


(1 F 

© gf which inconſiſtency is eafy, and 
© caſts as great a luſtre upon human na- 
ture, as the man himſelf was a diſgrace 
to it. The caſe ſeems to have been 
© this ; in real life he had been blinded 
© with paſſions, and thoughtleſsly hur- 
ried on by intereſt or reſentment: 
but here there was no room for mo- 
tives of that kind; fo that his atten-- 
tion being firſt caught hold of, and all 
his vices LAID ASLEEP ;. then nature 
* awoke in triumph, and ſhewed how, 
deeply ſhe had ſown the sEEDS of 
compaition in every. man's breaſt ; 
when tyrants, with vices the molt at 
enmity with it, were not able entirely 
to root it out. 

If the great /uſtre reflected on hu- 
man nature by Mr. Sterne's tyrant 
amounts to no more than what we have 
leen, it is indeed very inconſiderable 
it is nothing. A man's vices muſt then. 
be /aid a/leep, before even the ſeeds of 
compaſſion can appear. And when, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sterae, they did appear, 
what were they good for, as they never 


grew up to maturity? What benefit did 
Alexander 


** 
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Alexander himſelf, or any one elſe, de. 
rive from his /eeds of compaſſion, ſince, in 
real life, he ſeldom or never acted un- 
der their influence? We were juſt told, 
a prince, through intereſt and reſent. 
ment, inhumanly. maſſacres his own 
ſubjects every day, and is not touched 
with the leaſt pity for them, or, at leaſt, 
with not enough to ſtop: his hornd 
proceedings, and ſhall it be faid that 
becauſe he 2 a- crying at the fictitious 
diſtreſſes of women he never ſaw, and 
whom if he had, and that he conſidered 
them as the leaſt obſtacles to his ambi- 
tion or ſenſual pleaſures, he would not 
| heſitate a moment to ſacrifice to thoſe 
paſſions, like ſuch multitudes of others 
in whoſe favor ſo many moving conſi- 
derations had pleaded in vain — and 
ſhall it, I ſay, be expreſsly affirmed a 
man of this deteſtable character reflects 
a luſtre upon human nature, on no bet- 
ter foundation but becauſe certain—— 
I know not what ſeeds of compaſſion, 
were not intirely rooted out of him? 
But whether they were or were not 


will appear of very little moment to ra- 
tional 


E 
tional people, until it ſhall be diſcovered 
how he could have behaved more cruell 
in caſe thoſe boaſted ſeeds had been all 
pulled up. Theſe ſeeds, if they really 
exiſt in the breaſts of ſuch monſters, 
render them ſtill more odious to thoſe, 
who have the misfortune of a connec- 
tion with them: for they mock the 
public with the promiſe of a crop of 
goodneſs, which they never yield. Seeds, 
and even bloſſoms of virtue, rather ag- 

avate than leſſen a man's guilt, if 
not ſucceeded by the fruit they gave 
people room to hope for. The huſ- 
bandman often coming in full ex pecta- 
tion of at laſt reaping an abundant 
produce from his choice ſeed, and finding 
nothing after all the labor he had taken 
in the Re, and culture, but uſeleſs 
leaves or noxious briars and thiſtles, 1s 
but the more ready to curſe an un- 
gratefulſoil, on which ſuch extraordi 
pains and charges had been expended 
to no purpoſe. 

This is a juſt type of the unprofitable 
ground of Alexander's heart. He is the 


barren vineyard, that either produces 
nothing, 


72 J 
nothing, or only fruits of bitterneſs,” 
to the planter. Full as his eyes appexr 
of the moiſture of lenity, if any drops 
deſcend from thence to the heart, they 
incorporate with the ocean of gall: they 
find there, and ſoon contract, or even 
perhaps add to its acidity. 

He is indeed, as we are informed, 
very liberal of tears to. people that, 
happily for themſelves, are beyond the 
reach of his clutches; but he is much 
more liberal of condemnations and tur- 
ments to his unfortunate ſubjects, who 
would nevertheleſs very. freely diſpenſe 
with ſuch inſtances of his munificence, 
It has been ſhewn in another work not 
publiſhed, how very equivocal a fign of 
goodneſs of heart this Facility of ſhed- 
ding tears is, though ſo highly rated at 
preſent among a people celebrated for 
humanity,—by none but themſelves bf 
Like 
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* Monſieur 7, 7. Rouſſean after he had in the 
ſecond book of his-Emilius obſerved, that * the 
* barbarity of the Engliſh is well known,” reſumes: 
the ſame ſubject in a note, and ſays : I am not 
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Ike thoſe ſhed by the prince under con- 
ſideration, tears are frequently the fore- 


runners of, if not attendants on obdu- 


racy and barbarity, upon occaſions that 
demand moſt benevolence and mercy. 
Such were the empreſs Meſſallina's tears, 
who, being preſent at the defence of 
Valerius Aſiaticus, whom ſhe was iniqui- 
toully proſecuting, could not forbear 
weeping, at the 1nanly and forcible man- 
ner, in which he made his innocence 
appear, ſo as to leave his accuſers no 


ignorant that the Engliſh talk greatly of their 
© humanity, and call themſelves a gaad natureu 
people; but they may boaſt of this character 
as much as they will, no body gives it them but 
* themſelves.” See Signior Baretti, in his Ani- 
madverſions on Doctor Sharpe, where he often 
makes ironical mention of good-natured 
« Engli/bmen, and particularly of good-natured 
* Engliſh travellers,” See alſo Monſ. Voltaire 
and the Abbot le B/anc's Letters—the anony- 
mous author of Les Sauvages de I Europe,” and 
even many paſſages from ſeveral Engliſh writers 
of reputation (not to mention the prejudiced and 
acrimonious Daniel de Foe, nor our own cotem- 
porary Doctor Shebbeare though a much better 


writer)—to the fame purpoſe. . Gb; 
3 
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poſſibility of refuting him. But did 
this fine ſenſibility, and feeling, which 
the inhabitants of one of the mf 
tern, harſh, and r ag nations in 
Europe are daily boaſting of—did they, 
I fay, avail Aſiaticus? did they afford 
him the protection his 1anocence me. 
rited, and which a calm and ſettled 
habit of Juſtice would have granted of 
itſelf, without being melted to it by 
an ordinary inundation, as Shake. 
ſpeare calls this ſort of tears &? Not at all, 
The fender-eyed though not fender. 
hearted lady riſes from her ſeat, feeling 
immenſely, no doubt, for poor Afraticus— 
ſhe however, .as ſhe is withdrawing to 
wipe away her tears, whiſpers Vitellius 
one of the wicked inſtruments of her 
complicated iniquity, who fat as his 
judge, and who-wept likewiſe, * to take 
© care not to let the accuſed nobleman 
© by any means eſcape.” Such is com- 
monly the iſſue of tears which the molt 
luſtful, ſavage, and inhuman can gene- 


* Shakeſp. King John, Act. 5. ſc. 2.—ke 
1 calls tears a woman's giſt and. vais 
c. 


rally 


F.as 1 


rally ſupply in met abundance, ſeldom 
to any better purpoſe than to harden 
them the more in their vices, by mak- 
ing them fancy an themſelves, I know 
not what zmagrnary humanity and good- 
neſs. of diſpoſition, to which they are in 
reality utter ſtrangers in conduct. 

Who ſhed tears in greater plenty (as 
the ſcripture informs us in ſeveral 
places) than the. profane Eſau? And yet 
he has ſcarce time to dry them up, be- 
fore he meditates the death of his wor- 
thy brother. Saul, whoſe heart is as 
black as an Æthiopian's ſkin, burſts out to 
day into /amentations for his cruelty and 
ingratitude to his virtuous ſon-in-law 
David. But let no one be deceived by 
him or his «weeping ; for he will purſue 
him ſoon, for -what I know to-morrow, 
with as ardent and unrelenting a fury 
2s before. But why inſtance in leſſer 
villains, when we behold that worſt 
and vileſt of harlequins, who {tiled him- 
ſelf Antiochus the illuſtrious, weeping for 
the murder of the ſingle Onias, while 
he unmercifully and deliberately ſlaugh- 


ters, often with the moſt .excruciating 
tor- 
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tortures, ſo many thouſands of men, n 
men, and children, who had never of. 
fended him, otherwife than by beiny 
excellent in virtues, in fortitude eſpe. 
cially, which he either poſſeſſed not xt 
all, or deſpaired of attaining to in a de. 
gree equally eminent? 
May we not reaſonably infer from ſo 
many ſtriking examples of the inefficacy 
of theſe ſudden emotions to produce any 
laſting habit of benevolence, that the 
Fears of wicked and ſanguinary men 
are, like the faſtings and humiliations 
of the godly in the time of the com- 
mon- wealth in England, ordinarily no- 
thing but preludes or 5 to new 
ſcenes of villany and oppreſſion ? For 
although their iniquity ſhould for a mo- 
-ment be checked thereby, on the next 
temptation, they return to their accu 
tomed vices with redoubled violence, as 
if to make themſelves amends for the 
ort time they were inadvertently /folen 
into ſentiments of moderation and hu- 
mility. 

And in effect, who do we perceive 
more frequently weeping, fig bing, /00- 


bing, 
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bine, and fainting at tragic repreſenta- 
2 on the theatre, than weak, vain, 
and vicious women o quality, who can 
notwithſtanding behold, if not create, 
objects of real diſtreſs (whom they might 
eaſily relieve) with the moſt callaus compo- 
ſure? It ſeems no afflictions have power 
to move them to commiſeration but 
ſuch as are either ſctitious or remote. 
Inferior people, whole morals are in gene- 
ral muchleſs corrupt than thoſe of perſons 
of high rank, and who are not in a con- 
dition to think themſelves ſecured by 
great poſſeſſions from the ſhocks of 
adverſe fortune——theſe, though they 
are known to have a more {ſympathetic 
compaſſion for their neighbours miſ- 
fortunes than the wealthy and power- 
ful, are nevertheleſs, much leſs laviſh 
than they of the ſpurious pity we talk 
of on imaginary occaſions. 

. —— whatever ſeeds Mr. Sterne a 
Alexander may have left, we need not 
be in the leaſt ſurprized at not ſinding 
him become a whit the better, or more 
mercitul man, by his © weeprng for He- 


& cuba.” 
M It 
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M ety lte matters, whether view 
Intirely root out the humane qualities ot 
not, if theſe laſt have not ſufficient ſta. 
bility and vigor to become l/eading 
Principles of conduct upon all important ol. 
cafions, Until they ſhall acquire this 
3 and conſiſtence, a man, - for 

good he will do, may almoſt az 
well be without them. We do not 
find, nor does Mr. Sterne himſelf aſſert, 
that Alexander ſpared a man the more, 
for them ſeeds of _—_ ion not having 
been all pulled up. If he did not, in 
the name of —— ih what were they 
good for? Would it not have fared as 
well with his ſubjects, if he had never 
had any ſuch herds at all ? 

In a word, and to conclude this ar- 
gument, it is not /pecutative qualities, 
opinions, and ſentences that caſt a luſtre 
upon human nature, or if they do, it 
1s a very dull and inſufficient one : but 
active and lively ſentiments of jultice, 
which, in all circumſtances, ſhall be 
found able to reſtrain a man within 
what even he himſelf acknowledges to 
be the boundaries of integrity and vir- 

tuc. 
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tue. Unleſs a perſon employs the pro- 
per methods to acquire theſe, or has a 
{rious purpoſe of doing ſo, he may, 
without the leaſt loſs to himſelf or the 
public, readily part with his whole 
ſtore of <oiſe. ſaws,” of ſpeculative 
qualifications, and even with thoſe ſpe- 
cious, but deſæctive, qualities, which he 
ſometimes puts in practice, ſince they 
are not, nor cannot be, upon all occa- 
fions, and in all poſlible circumſtances, 
vigorous enough to be the perpetual 
ndes of his actions. 

As for the reſt, if he be not an abſo- 
lute prince, and even though he ſhould, 
Zear will always oblige him to keep 
more or leſs meaſures with his fellow 
creatures. For it is to this paſſion alone, 
and not to each others philoſophy, phi- 
lanthropy, Ay of compaſſion, or the like 
ridiculouſly impotent checks * that 1575 


* « It is inconceivable,” ſays Monſ. Eſprit, 
in the preface to his treatiſe iatitled-—De /a 
Fauſſets des vertus humaines, that the curious 


** obſervers of nature, men who bend their ut- 
M 2 «© mot 


eſt lenitur arte, NON VINCITUR. ? 
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Aind are indebted for the peaceable en. 
joyment of their /zves and Properties in 
the midſt of ſuch capricious and rmplacahl; 
enemies as they are all one ty another.” 


i moſt application upon fudying and knowijg 

themſelves, ſhould not have obſerved, that 
% man is NOT governed and conducted by 
«©. reaſon———that - reaſon with all its power 
* and induſtry, CANNOT deſtroy any one paſſion 
% that is rooted in the heart of man, neither 
« by the help of age, nor by the influence of 


, example, nor by the fear of evil.“ 


And—to cite Seneca once more—he, thou 


in all probability an heathen, acknowledged 


that“ Nulla ſapientia naturalia corporis 
animi vitia ponuntur; quid quid ingenimiꝶ 


SkxRC. Erisr 
The force of truth has extorted from the 


eloquent Mr. J. 7. Rouſſeau a conceſſion to the 
ſame effect, though he is as ſeldom an aſſerter of 


the doctrine we defend, as of any other or- 
thodox one—yet even he owns that“ . 
vain does calm reaſon induce us to approte 


or condemn; the paſſions ALONE can make vs 
Gs - 


EuII. Book 3. 
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; e H APTER THE EICRHTEEN TH. 


The good tendency of the doctrine delivered 
in this eſſay with the pernicious effetts 

F the falſe and deceitful opinions of our 

© adverſaries---An appeal to the very peo- 

ple theſe writers are daily flattering, . 

. againft their poiſonous and unchriſ- 
tian adulation. 


q 'T 
o 


AN tranfgrefſing the ordinances 
M of juſtice in an eſſential point 
has not, as is clear, that love of prefer- 
ence for it, which alone conſtitutes vir- 
tue. Not being virtuous and juſt, he 
can be nothing elfe but bad and vicious: 
for there is no intermediate ſtate be- 
tween that of virtue and this of vice. 
He is either akvays diſpoſed to offer up 
every ſeeming advantage repugnant to 
virtue, even fe itſelf at its ſhrine, and 
then, and then only he is good; or he en- 
tertains ſome one or more inclinations 
M 3 incom- 
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incompatible with it, and then is he bad, 
in the only ſtrict and proper ſenſe of the 
word. And though there certainly are 
ſeveral degrees of vice as well as of virtue, 

et to be talking to a perion whom we 
Juſt ſuppoſed faulty in a material tran. 
action—to be, I ſay, haranguing him 
about his goodneſs, and I know not how 
many more perfections—is a baſe betray- 
ing of the truth—a cruel mockery of him 
one is thus flatterin g, and a likely means 
of always detaining him in the dreary 
deſert of vice, which he can never quit 
while he ſuffers himſelf to be perſua- 
ded he 1s rich, happy, and in want of 
nothing there. 

They, therefore, who proſtitute ther 
talents and induſtry to confirm him in 
theſe erroneous and pernicious ſenti- 
ments, though they are his fatterer: 
are not his friends. The wounds they 
who really love him give his vanity and 
pride when they ſtrip him of the len 
habiliments his panegyriſts had decked 
him in, are infinitely preferable to the 
infdious hiſſes of the latter. The firſt 


ferip only the better to clothe him. 


They 
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They point out his nakedneſs and miſery 
to him, only that, diſdaining the tawwdry 
but unſubſtantial covering of human 
virtue, he may put on the ſolid, rich, 
and ineſtimable robe of charity. It 
would indeed have been ill-natured to 
diſcover his miſerable condition to him, 
if there were not means at hand for him 
to get out of it. But convince him once 
effetually of his vicious, and therefore 
deplorable ſituation, and the remedtes 
proper for him to uſe will occur of 
themſelves : or rather, the ei and not 
the leaſt conſiderable ſtep towards a 
thorough cure is, to impreſs on his mind 
a deep ſenſe of his diſtemper. Let him 
have this knowledge, and he will not 
be long at a loſs for the means of re- 
covery, He will immediately recollect 
that the phyſicians and medicines of 
Gilead are at his door; and that he 
who promiſes to heal all his bruites is 
even now knocking at it. 

Theſe are ſome of the ſalutary effects 
that commonly enſue from a thorough 
conviction of the depravity of our 


nature, It is then, that become ſenſi- 
ble, 
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Ple, it is not in us to work ON eyen 
fo much as Purpoſe it, we kene rm 
to the only go Being, by by.w hom alone 
we can be enabled to wall and Lale 


any thing truly virtuous... x 
Matters being then as c them 


what injury oy been done human pod 
ture, by evinging in a ſimple and unt 
adorned manner, that every man not 
actually juſtified by grace harbours the 
ſource of all injuſtice, of murder, for 
mſtance, in his breaſt, ready, on A, cer: 
tam occaſſon, to burſt gut into. adion? 
Who will deny this? And yet this: 
granted, all is „sel It is little ma- 
terial to inquire, 2which, of a man's in-, 
temperate deſires has been the cauſe of 
an atrocious deed. Sufficient, much 
too ſufficient, is it to tearn, that one or 
other of the irregular appetites can, at 
any time, make him forget all his gd 
principles of benevolence and goodneſs; 
or at beſt, while the paſſion rages, can 
_— theſe 19 barren and 1ſ 

J. | 
W more, we do not pretend to 
determine what the intereſt may E 
that 
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That ſhall infatli bly deliver up all man- 


kind to acts of outrage and cruelty. 
Perhaps ſeveral hundred talents of gold 


could not engage /ome fero to be guilty of 


the manifeſt wrong we ſuppoſe : perhaps 


no ſums of money would have the power: 


perhaps neither the paſſion of enty, nor 


that of 14% could bring it to paſs : but 


will not that of ambition? or if this is 
alſo found too weak, will not that of 
fame! or that of fear? If any can, then 
have perſons ſo wvanguiſhed forfeited 
every reaſonable pretenſion to the worth 
they are always /ubdoloufly and meanly 
fetitioning to be extolled for. And how- 


ever ready many acute and otherwiſe 


ſenſible authors ſhew themſelves, to 


countenance the miſchievous deluſion, by 


their endeavours to diſguiſe and miſre- 
preſent theſe matters, yet the general 
ideas of goodneſs and juſtice are too 
deeply rooted in mens minds, empty as 
their hearts are of the virtues them- 
ſelves, for theſe writers ever to be able 
to make palpable :nju/tice paſs for them. 
They may puzzle, but they will. not 
convince even theſe they flatter, and 
who do all they can to afi/t the decep- 

tion 
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tion. They may continue to ring chan- 
ges, in their utual cant, upon urbanih, 
fine feelings, goodneſs of "heart, tendernifs 
of diſpoſition, delicacy of Jentiment, and 
liberality, which laſt always fully x 
atones with them for the moſt criminal 

exceſſes: they will not for ever meet 
people, who ſhall content themſelves 
with ſuch unmeaning or i, apflie4 
Jargon. Truth, though for a ſeafon it 
may be obſcured bythe arts of ſeduc- 
tive men, will at length recover its na- 

tive ſplendor. It, | 
The ſimpleſt and moſt ignorant pea- 
fant will at once accede to the following 
evident propoſition, to wit, that if any 
one to gain empire over the reſt of 
mankind, or to be maſter of the 
wealth of the univerſe, takes away the 
life of the meaneſt individual, he who 
does this is really and truly neither 
Juſt, good, humane, benevolent, nor gra- 
cious, how pompoully and rapturoully 
ſoever he may uc about thele 
qualities. The moſt unenlightened per- 
* See moſt of the Engliſh camelies ard 


#ovels publiſhed of late yca.'s. 
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fon will Hikewiſe acknowledge without 
heſitation, that whoever is ready upon 
having his prevailing paſſion indulged 
to commit a, ſimilar act of injuſtice, is 
as far eſtranged from 46 bene vo- 
lence, fine feelings, glowing ſentiments of 
virtue, and the reſt of the perfections our 
adyerfaries have always in their mouths, 
as the former. 

If there be any man living who has 
not deviated, or on the ſuppoſition ſo 
often repeated in the laſt chapters, is 
not ready to deviate from /trid& juſtice 
and honor, let him ſtep forward and 
complain, for he alone has been injured 
by the foregoing repreſentation. 


% - > * 
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THE END, 


E R R OR. 
#:32 $0, laſt line but one, for ewn felicity, read only ſelicity, 
Correct the punctuation in ſeveral places. 


